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Section  I 


INTRODUCTION 
Background 

Over  the  past  several  decades,  the  State  of  Massachusetts  has  been  losing  its 
agricultural  lands  at  an  alarming  rate.  In  1944,  there  were  over  two  million 
acres  of  farmland  in  the  Commonwealth  -  about  400,000  acres  exist  today. 

This  trend  is  cause  for  concern.     Pioneer  Valley  farmlands  provide  a  fresh, 
high  quality  food  supply  for  the  region,  contributing  to  local  economies 
providing  jobs  and  fostering  self  sufficiency.     They  enhance  environmental 
quality  by  maintaining  water  supplies  through  ground-water  recharge,  providing 
wildlife  habitat,  protecting  floodplains  and  wetlands.     Farmlands  also  define 
and  enhance  this  region's  cultural  and  aesthetic  character.     Obviously  then, 
if  agriculture  succumbs  to  development  pressures  and  financial  obstacles,  a 
valuable  resource  will  have  been  lost  and  the  quality  of  life  in  the  Pioneer 
Valley  will  be  forever  changed. 

Project  Objectives 

The  Pioneer  Valley  Planning  Commission  initiated  the  Farmland  Preservation  and 
Revitalization  Program  in  order  to  search  for  creative  solutions  to  the 
problem  of  the  loss  of  prime  farmlands.     Its  mission  is  to  help  communities 
design  and  implement  strategies  which  will  protect  and  preserve  prime 
agricultural  land,  while  allowing  for  balanced  residential  and  commercial 
growth. 

Over  the  past  year,  the  Pioneer  Valley  Planning  Commission  has  worked  with 
farmland  committees  in  three  communities  -  Amherst,  Belchertown  and 
Southampton  -  in  a  pilot  farmland  preservation  program.     Financial  assistance 
to  carry  out  the  program  has  been  provided  by  the  Massachusetts  Society  for 
Promoting  Agriculture,  the  towns  and  the  PVPC. 

The  local  farmland  preservation  committees  have  worked  hard,  with  a  strong 
commitment  to  community  participation,  to  design  a  farmland  preservation 
strategy  which  would: 

•  effectively  preserve  prime  farmlands 

•  help  improve  che  viability  of  farm  operations 

•  be  supported  by  the  local  farm  community 

•  be  a  workable,  cost-effective  local  solution. 

While  each  community's  specific  needs  and  goals  will  vary,  the  overall  intent 
of  this  project  has  been  to  design  a  creative  and  effective  set  of  local 
farmland  preservation  tools  which  can  be  used  by  communities  across  the 
Pioneer  Valley  and  throughout  Massachusetts. 
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SECTION  II 

IMPORTANCE  OF  FARMLANDS 

What  purposes  do  farmlands  serve?    Will  there  be  adverse  consequences  if  we 
continue  to  allow  our  farmlands  to  be  consumed  by  indiscriminant  development? 
The  answers  to  these  questions  form  the  foundation  for  any  farmland 
preservation  effort. 

The  importance  of  farmlands  in  the  Connecticut  Valley  is  far-reaching, 
affecting  many  aspects  of  our  lives  -  whether  we  are  aware  of  it  or  not.  They 
influence  the  quality  of  our  lives  in  a  positive  way  by  providing  a  myriad  of 
economic,  cultural,  aesthetic  and  environmental  benefits,  and  by  contributing 
to  regional  self-sufficiency. 

Economic  Benefits 

The  most  recent  state  agricultural  census  (1982)  reveals  that  annual  farm 
sales  for  Hampshire  County's  559  farms  totalled  over  $25  million  and  that 
these  farms  reinvest  nearly  $23  million  of  this  income  for  equipment,  labor, 
and  other  expenses.     These  figures  indicate  that  the  average  farm  might  be 
expected  to  contribute  over  $40,000  per  year  to  the  region's  economy.  The 
most  important  farm  types,  based  upon  market  value  of  sales,  in  Hampshire 
County  were  (in  descending  order):     dairy,  poultry,  nursery  and  greenhouse, 
vegetables,  cattle  and  calves,  fruit,  tobacco,  hay  and  silage,  grain,  hogs  and 
pigs. 

Farms  also  provide  local  jobs.     Hampshire  County  farm  operations  employed  over 
2,000  people  in  1982  at  a  payroll  of  nearly  $3.5  million.     A  recent  study  by 
the  Western  Massachusetts  Economic  Development  Conference  concludes  that 
"agriculture  in  Western  Massachusetts  is  an  important  and  viable  sector  in  the 
region's  economy"  (WMEDC,  1987). 

Historic/Scenic  Benefits 

Farmlands  and  farms  also  help  define  our  cultural  identity.     This  is 
particularly  true  in  the  Pioneer  Valley  where  farming  has  shaped  history, 
settlement  and  landscape  perhaps  as  strongly  as  any  other  force.     Surely  this 
heritage  is  worthy  of  preservation  if  only  for  educational  purposes.  However, 
farms  are  also  largely  responsible  for  the  celebrated  scenic  qualities  of  the 
valley.     Our  pastoral  landscape  not  only  provides  area  residents  with  open 
space  and  aesthetic  relief  but  also  contributes  to  the  region's  appeal  for 
tourists  and  sight  seers. 
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Environmental  Benefits 

Farmlands  provide  a  variety  of  environmental  functions  from  which  we  all 
benefit.     The  versatility  of  farmlands  is  a  tr  anendous  asset;  for  example,  "a 
hayfield  is  at  once  a  food  factory,  a  solar  energy  converter,  a  wildlife 
habitat,  a  flood  control  structure,  and  a  scenic  vista"  (Planning,  November, 
1986).     They  enhance  environmental  quality  by  maintaining  water  supplies 
through  groundwater  recharge.     Finally,  unlike  urban  areas,  they  are  part  of, 
and  contribute  to,  the  natural  systems  which  sustain  life  on  our  planet.  This 
point  is  dramatically  illustrated  in  the  following  quote  from  Design  With 
Nature  by  Ian  MacHarg: 

"Consider  a  very  large  bell  jar,  some  miles  in  diameter.     Place  it  over 
an  area  of  farmland.     The  consequences  will  be  very  small;  the  plants 
produce  oxygen  for  the  system  and  utilize  carbon  dioxide  which  they 
respire,  and  which  is  also  obtained  from  decomposition.     The  numbers  of 
animals  and  men  in  the  system  affect  it  little,  nor  does  it  limit  them. 
Place  the  same  bell  jar  over  a  city.     If  no  gases  can  pass  through  the 
bell  jar,  then  the  inhabitants  will  shortly  consume  all  of  the  oxygen  and 
will  asphyxiate.     If  they  cannot  dispose  of  human  wastes,  they  will  be 
encompassed  in  ordure.     If  they  cannot  provide  food  internally  or  import 
it,  they  will  starve." 

Benefits  to  Urban  Areas 

The  case  can  also  be  made  that  preserving  farmland  is  important  in  preserving 
the  quality  of  our  cities.     James  Krohe  states  that  "while  it  remains  as  true 
as  ever  that  cities  destroy  farmland  -  it  is  also  true  that  a  countryside 
filled  with  open  land  and  willing  sellers  is  destructive  of  cities"  (Planning, 
November,  1986).     Sprawling  suburbs,  office  parks  and  shopping  malls  are  major 
factors  in  sucking  the  life  blood  from  existing  downtowns  and  neighborhoods. 

Food  Supply 

Today,  Massachusetts  supplies  only  &5%  of  its  food  needs,  as  opposed  to  50% 
forty  years  ago.     The  costs  of  transporting  the  remaining  85%  of  our  food  is 
reflected  in  the  fact  that  Massachusetts  residents  have  food  bills  up  o  10% 
greater  than  residents  in  other  parts  of  the  country.     In  addition,  the  state 
is  particularly  vulnerable  to  any  disruptions  in  supply  that  may  occur  (due  to 
trucking  strikes,  etc.)  as  we  have  a  reserve  food  supply  of  only  seven  days. 
Further,  farmland  losses  can  only  exacerbate  these  problems.     In  order  to 
maintain  and  promote  regional  self-sufficiency  and  in  order  to  ensure  the 
local  availability  of  fresh  high  quality  food,  our  remaining  farms  must  be 
preserved. 

Preserving  farmland  in  the  Connecticut  River  Valley  makes  sense  for  everyone. 
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Section  III 


PLANNING  PROCESS 

The  work  program  of  the  Amherst  Farmland  Preservation  project  was  designed  to 
achieve  a  progression  from  the  initial  collection  of  data  on  farmlands  to  the 
implementation  of  preservation  measures  that  would  reflect  the  desires  of  the 
community  as  well  as  the  particular  characteristics  of  its  agricultural 
resources . 


Establishment  of  Local  Advisory  Committee 

The  first  step  in  the  initiation  of  this  program  was  the  establishment  of  a 
local  advisory  committee  comprised  of  farmers,  town  officials  and  interested 
residents,  to  act  as  a  "board  of  directors"  to  guide  and  assist  the  PVPC 
throughout  all  phases  of  the  project.  In  Amherst,  this  working  group  consisted 
of  the  following  members: 

Pete  Westover,  Director  of  Conservation  Services 

Jonathan  Tucker,  Assistant  Town  Planner 

Barbara  Mitchell,  Farmer,  Conservation  Commission 

Raymond  Kucinski,  Farmer 

Edward  Markert,  Jr.,  Planning  Board 

Christina  Piatt 

Joseph  Waskiewicz,  Farmer 

Frank  Ernest,  Farmer 

Robert  Mitchell,  Town  Planner 

Claire  Fortier 

In  cooperation  with  this  working  group,  PVPC  collected  detailed  data  on 
Amherst's  farmland  resources  and  conducted  an  attitudinal  survey  of  the  Town's 
farmers.     Subsequent  evaluation  of  this  information  would  guide  the  committee 
in  the  development  of  preservation  strategies. 

Analysis  and  Mapping  of  Farmland  Resources 

As  an  initial  step  in  the  collection  of  existing  farm  resources,  all  farm 
parcels  of  five  acres  or  more  were  delineated  on  a  1"=1000'  scale  base  map  of 
Amherst.     Sources  of  information  for  this  map  included  the  Massachusetts 
Department  of  Food  and  Agriculture  (MDFA) ,  PVPC  field  surveys,  the  Amherst 
Farmland  Preservation  Committee,  and  the  Town  Assessor's  office.     Areas  of 
prime  farmland  soils  and  soils  of  state  and  local  significance  (as  determined 
by  the  Soil  Conservation  Service)  were  superimposed  on  the  farm  parcels  by 
means  of  an  overlay  mapping  technique.     Again,  using  MDFA  information  as  a 
starting  point  to  be  supplemented  by  field  surveys,  map  analysis,  air  photo 
interpretation  and  local  knowledge,  various  characteristics  of  individual 
farmers  were  compiled  and  recorded  on  a  "weighted"  matrix.  Qualities 
addressed  by  this  matrix  included:  farm  type,  acreage,  percentage  of  prime 
soils,  percentage  of  soils  of  state  and  local  significance,  and  collateral 
environmental  objectives  to  be  served  on  site.     Numerical  weights  were 
allotted  to  each  category  by  the  Farmland  Committee  based  on  perceptions  of 
importance.     This  weighted  matrix  was  intended  to  serve  as  an  aid  for 
determining  the  relative  importance  of  farm  parcels.     Each  listing  received  a 
priority  ranking  based  on  its  total  score.     It  is  important  to  note  that  a 
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lower  ranking  does  not  mean  that  a  parcel  is  not  worthy  of  protection,  only 
that  its  protection  is  less  crucial  than  higher  priority  parcels.     The  Amherst 
Farmland  Matrix  is  contained  in  Appendix  A. 

The  prioritization  of  farm  parcels  enables  the  identification  of  groups  of 
farms  in  certain  areas  of  town  that  may  be  considered  primary  "target  areas" 
for  some  of  the  preservation  techniques  discussed  in  the  later  chapters  of 
this  report.     Potential  target  areas  consisting  of  clusters  of  high  priority, 
viable  farmlands  were  revealed  in  the  production  of  a  color-coded  priority 
rankings  map  of  farm  parcels. 

Assessment  of  Factors  Threatening  Farmland 

With  a  solid  data  base  on  Amherst's  existing  agricultural  resources  in  place, 
attention  was  then  focused  on  gathering  information  on  the  trends  and 
activities  which  threaten  their  continued  viability  so  that  this,  too,  could 
be  factored  into  the  preservation  strategy  equation.     These  threats  to  farms 
and  farmland  fall  into  several  categories:  development  pressures  on  the  land, 
economic  pressures  on  the  farm  as  a  business,  and  operational  difficulties. 
In  order  to  gain  accurate  information  on  these  issues,  a  detailed  survey  of 
Amherst's  farmers  was  undertaken.     The  survey  was  administered  to  21  Amherst 
farmers  through  personal  or  telephone  interviews  conducted  by  members  of  the 
Amherst  Farmland  Committee  and  PVPC  staff.     Survey  results  are  described  in 
detail  later  in  this  report. 

Development  of  Recommended  Farmland  Preservation  Strategy 

The  extensive  base  of  data  discussed  above  provided  a  solid  foundation  for  the 
following  phases  of  the  planning  process:  the  development  of  viable  options 
for  farmland  protection  in  Amherst,  the  discussion  of  these  options  with  the 
Farmland  Preservation  Committee  and  Amherst  farmers,  and  the  selection  and 
implementation  of  these  strategies.     Each  of  these  steps  is  covered  in  detail 
in  subsequent  chapters  of  this  report. 
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Section  IV; 

FARMLAND  RESOURCES  IN  AMHERST 


Amherst  Fanning  History 

In  1658,  Mayor  John  Pynchon  of  Springfield  bought  what  is  now  Amherst  from  the 
Norwottuck  Indians  for  "200  fathom  of  wampum,  one  large  coat,  and  several 
smaller  gifts".     In  1731,  while  the  area  was  being  used  as  a  "common  feeding 
place"  for  Hadley  cattle,  eighteen  "east  inhabitants"  of  Hadley  began  to 
discuss  township.     Included  were  the  families  of  Dickinson,  Smith,  Cowles, 
Clark  and  Kellogg.     The  town  was  incorporated  in  1759,  and  everyone  at  that 
time,  even  dictionary  author  Noah  Webster,  worked  or  lived  on  a  farm.  Chief 
crops  were  initially  wheat,  many  acres  of  Indian  corn,  rye,  oats,  barley, 
flax,  peas,  beans,  and  pumpkins.     Broom  corn  was  grown  and  manufactured 
locally.     Nathaniel  Kellogg  operated  a  corn  mill  on  Mill  River  in  1744.  The 
population  reached  120  households  Br  1770,  and  much  livestock  roamed  the  hilly 
slopes  of  town.     Records  that  year  show  153  horses,  187  oxen,  319  cows  (2.5 
times  the  number  of  men),  647  sheep,  214  swine,  1,292  acres  of  crops,  6,596 
bushels  of  grain,  877  acres  of  upland  mowing,  389  acres  of  fresh  meadow,  and 
419  acres  of  pasturage.     Production  was  so  high  that  grain  was  being  carted  to 
Boston. 

The  first  Agricultural  Society  in  the  area  was  formed  in  Pittsfield,  in  1810, 
called  "The  Berkshire  Agricultural  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Agriculture 
and  Manufacturers".     It  was  followed  in  1813  by  the  Hampshire  Agricultural 
Society,  and  in  1818  by  the  Hampshire,  Hampden  and  Franklin  Agricultural 
Society. 
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A  group  of  men  formed  in  1840  in  Amherst,  led  by  Amherst  College  President 
Edward  Hitchcock,  who  were  interested  in  "agricultural  education  and 
scientific  agriculture".     This  lead  to  a  series  of  successful  cattle  shows; 
and  in  1850  the  newly  formed  6A0-member  East  Hampshire  Agricultural  Society, 
incorporated  through  the  aid  of  state  funds,  held  its  first  full-fledged  fair. 
In  1860,  the  Society  bought  16  acres  1  1/4  miles  from  town  for  $650.     By  now 
Amherst  was  fourth  in  the  state  for  production  of  butter.     £rl855,  hay  was 
ranked  first  in  value,  reflecting  the  increasing  number  of  cows  and  other  farm 
animals.     The  next  four  leading  crops,  in  descending  order,  were  corn,  butter, 
rye  and  potatoes.     Rye  was  grown  for  straw  for  nearby  bonnet  and  hat 
manufacturing  and  potatoes  were  gaining  popularity.  Sheep  fleece,  valued  at 
$2,568  from  2054  sheep  in  1845  was  carded  and  woven  in  mills  along  the  Mill 
River.     At  the  Agricultural  Fair  in  1851,  Marshall  Wilder  of  the  State  Board 
of  Agriculture  is  quoted  as  saying, 

"It  is  particularly  cheering  to  all  who  have  at  heart  the  advancement  of 
agriculture  to  witness  the  large  number  of  professional  gentlemen,  for 
which  Amherst  is  so  celebrated,  coming  forward,  with  a  helping  hand,  and 
cooperating  with  the  intelligent  farmers  of  Hampshire  County,  on  behalf  of 
an  institution  for  the  promotion  of  that  most  important  and  useful 
pursuit,  the  culture  of  mother  earth". 

Amherst  was  chosen  in  1863  as  the  home  of  the  Massachusetts  Agriculture 
College,  built  to  "restore  dignity  to  farming  and  assure  youth  that  they  need 
not  go  to  the  cities  to  find  sustenance".     The  graduates  of  "Old  Aggie"  were 
in  high  demand  at  the  agricultural  stations  of  other  states.     Under  Kenyon 
Butterf ield ' s  23-year  presidency,  the  Cooperative  Extension  Service  was 
established  in  1914. 

From  1914  -  1948,  a  canning  plant  was  in  operation  in  South  Amherst.  Its 
success  in  processing  local  fruits  and  vegetables  was  aided  by  Massachusetts 
Agricultural  College  Professor  Walter  Chenoweth's  development  of  the  pressure 
cooker. 

Dairy  and  tobacco  fever  across  the  country  boosted  both  products  here  from 
1900-1935.     During  this  time  the  National  Dairy  Council  and  the  National  Milk 
Producers  Federation,  plus  the  Holyoke  Producer's  Dairy  were  formed.  Because 
of  diversity  and  local  bartering,  this  area  was  not  hit  by  the  Great 
Depression  nearly  as  hard  as  the  mid-West.     Tobacco  farms  were  debilitated  by 
the  hurricane  of  1938;  and  later  the  high  cost  of  labor,  low  selling  prices, 
government  quotas  and  the  cost  of  fertilizer  resulted  in  the  abandoned  tobacco 
barns  that  dot  the  South  Amherst  landscape. 

The  close  of  World  War  II  sent  veterans  to  the  university  here,  starting  a 
housing  boom  that  escalated  land  prices. 

Trends  in  Agriculture  and  Land  Use 

Amherst's  shrinking  agricultural  land  base  has  been  strongly  influenced  by 
growth  in  the  Town's  population  since  1940.     Amhersts'  population  jumped  697o 
in  the  1940-1950  period  following  World  War  II,  according  to  U.S.  Census 
data.     Another  growth  spurt  in  the  1960 's  nearly  doubled  Amherst's  population, 
with  a  927.  increase  between  1960-1970. 
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Amherst  Population  Change  1940-1980 


Year  Population  7.  Change 
1940  6,410 

1950                            10,856  +697o 

1960                            13,718  +267c 

1970                             26,331  +927o 

1980                             33,229  +267o 


Source:     U.S.  Census 

Meanwhile,  agricultural  land  declined  327o  between  1952  and  1972,  a  loss  of 
over  2700  acres.     The  number  of  tilled  acres  declined  427o  during  this 
twenty-year  period,  while  orchard  acreage  decreased  by  437o,  according  to  the 
Massachusetts  Map  Down  (MacConnell,  1974). 

Agricultural  Land  Trends  in  Amherst  1952-1972 


Acres 


1952 

1972 

Change 

Tilled 

5197 

2992 

-427, 

Pasture 

1973 

1794 

+  77o 

Abandoned 

Fields 

951 

534 

-447. 

Orchards 

601 

343 

-437. 

Abandoned 

Orchards 

33 

Nuseries 

7 

Total 

8422 

5703 

-327. 

Source:     Remote  Sensing:     20  Years  of  Change  in  Massachusetts  (Mass.  Map  Down) 

In  the  mid-1980' s,  Amherst  is  experiencing  another  growth  and  development 
boom.     In  1985,  177  building  permits  were  issued  for  single  family  homes, 
condominiums  and  apartments,  and  194  permits  were  issued  in  1986.     In  May, 
1986  Amherst  adopted  a  building  moratorium  .     As  of  June  1987,  56  buildng 
permits  were  issued,  but  plans  have  been  submitted  that  would  add  257  housing 
units  to  the  total.    Many  of  the  plans  have  been  submitted  that  would  add  257 
housing  units  to  the  total.     Many  of  the  plans  were  filed  to  avoid  changes  in 
the  zoning  bylaw  that  may  result  before  the  2-year  building  moratorium  is 
lifted  in  May,  1988.     This  increase  in  development  and  development  pressure 
has  had  a  negative  impact  on  farming  in  several  ways.     Not  only  has 
development  removed  significant  acreage  from  farmland,  but  increasing 
development  pressures  have  raised  land  prices,  making  it  more  difficult  for  a 
farmer  to  rent  or  acquire  land.     The  construction  of  residences  in  close 
proximity  to  farms  without  buffer  areas  magnifies  difficulties  with 
trespassing,  vandalism,  crop  destruction  or  pilfering,  and  nuisance  complaints. 

Since  the  Amherst  farmland  preservation  effort  was  initiated  1986,  5  parcels, 
containing  over  407.  prime  farmland  soils,  were  sold  in  most  cases  for 
development.     One  of  the  parcels  will  be  retained  as  open  space  by  the  town, 
as  part  of  an  affordable  housing  development. 

Though  Amherst  has  experienced  considerable  growth  recently,  the  town  has 
responded  strongly  to  farmland  preservation  through  the  states'  APR  Program. 
So  far  the  development  rights  on  17  farm  parcels  have  been  purchased,  using 
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$85,000  in  Town  funds  as  a  local  match  against  the  state's  Agricultural 
Preservation  Restriction  program  funds.     As  of  September,  1987,  Amherst  had  13 
additional  APR  applications  submitted  and  under  consideration  by  the 
Massachusetts  Department  of  Food  and  Agriculture.     Also,  the  town  purchased  a 
conservation  restriction  on  one  farm  parcel  through  the  assistance  of  a  state 
self-help  grant. 

Current  Agricultural  Land  Use 

In  order  to  assess  the  current  status  of  farmland  in  Amherst,  the  PVPC 
developed  the  "Amherst  Farmland  Matrix"  (see  Appendix  A).     The  matrix  is 
derived  from  data  obtained  from  the  Massachusetts  Department  of  Food  and 
Agriculture,  augmented,  refined  and  verified  by  PVPC  through  aerial  photo 
interpretation,  site  visits  to  all  Amherst  farm  parcels,  soils  maps  and 
assessor's  data. 

The  matrix  lists  129  farm  parcels  which  are  held  by  117  owners,  totalling  5674 
acres.     (These  acreage  totals  will  differ  from  Mass.  Map  Down  in  method  of 
computation,  since  total  land  parcels  are  tabulated  including  wooded  portions 
of  farms.) 


CURRENT  AGRICULTURAL  ACREAGE-AMHERST 
Type  Acreage  %  of  Total 


Food  Producers     (vegetables,  fruit,  dairy,  meat)  2962  52% 

Hay  and  Pasture  1768  317o 

Mixed  Woodlands ,  Abandoned  farms ,  Hobby  farms  944  17% 

Total  5674  100% 


Source:     Amherst  Farmland  Matrix 


A  total  of  1051  acres  of  Amherst  farmland  is  owned  by  the  town  or  colleges: 
Amherst  College  has  401  acres,  Trustees  of  Hampshire  College  owns  453  acres, 
the  University  of  Massachusetts  owns  60  acres,     and  the  town  owns  135  acres. 
Together,  these  properties  equal  18.5%  of  the  farmland  in  Amherst. 

The  average  size  of  a  farm  in  Amherst  is  44  acres,  considerably  below  the 
state  and  Hampshire  County  averages  (115  acrfes  and  124  acres  respectively). 
However,  most  of  the  full-time  farms  in  Amherst  are  considerably  larger  than 
this  average  figure. 

The  Amherst  farmland  matrix  contains  detailed  Information  for  each  of  the  farm 
parcels  on  farm  type,  land  use,  acreage,  Important  agricultural  soils,  and 
other  important  environmental  or  cultural  characteristics.     It  is  significant 
to  note  that  of  the  129  farm  parcels,  56  are  adjacent  to  other  farm  or 
conservation  land,  making  them  more  feasible  to  operate  as  part  of  a  "critical 
mass"  of  farmland.  The  enclosed  map  shows  that  much  of  these  contiguous 
parcels  are  located  along  Northeast  and  Southeast  streets  on  E.  Hadley  Road 
and  in  the  northwest  corner  of  town.     Twenty  six  farm  parcels  have  the  added 
value  of  a  wetlands  area  on  the  property.    While  42  parcels  are  located  in 
part  within  the  floodplaln,  and  28  parcels  are  within  the  Town's  water  supply 
protection  district.     The  preservation  of  these  farmlands  would  also  help  to 
achieve  collateral  environmental  objectives. 
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Priority  Farmlands  for  Preservation 

The  Amherst  Farmland  Matrix  represents  an  effort  to  prioritize  the  Town's  most 
important  farmlands  for  preservation,  based  upon  objective  criteria.  Given 
that  the  community  has  very  limited  resources  available  for  preservation  of 
farmlands,  it  is  important  to  target  these  resources  toward  preserving  the 
best,  most  viable  of  the  remaining  farms.     The  matrix  assigns  numerical  values 
to  each  farm  parcel  based  upon  the  following  objective  criteria: 

•  predominant  land  use 

•  size  of  farm 

•  amount  of  important  farmland  soils 

•  collateral  environmental  objectives. 

Appendix  A  explains  these  criteria  in  greater  detail.     Finally,  the  total 
numerical  value  for  each  parcel  is  translated  into  a  priority  rating  (i.e., 
high,  medium,  low).     These  ratings  can  be  used  in  determining  which  farmlands 
should  receive  priority  attention  in  applying  the  preservation  strategies 
recommended  at  the  end  of  this  report. 
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SECTION  V 


FARM  ISSUES  AND  FARMER  ATTITUDES  IN  AMHERST 

The  information  contained  in  this  sectin  is  based  upon  a  survey  sent  to  all 
farmland  owners  in    Amherst.     A  total  of  21  farmland  owners  responded  to  the 
survey.     The  following  section  contains  a  summary  and  interpretation  of  the 
survey  results  which  is  followed  by  a  complete  tabulation  of  the  results.  It 
should  be  noted  that  this  data  does  not  include  every  farm  parcel  in  Amherst, 
being  limited  to  farmland  owners  who  responded  to  the  survey. 

Farmer  Characteristics 

The  average  family  farm  has  existed  in  the  same  location  in  Amherst  for  sixty 
years.     Four  Amherst  farms  have  been  operated  by  the  same  family  for  one 
hundred  years  or  more,  attesting  to  Amherst's  agricultural  legacy.     At  the 
other  end  of  the  spectrum,  four  farmers  have  entered  the  field  in  the  last  10 
years . 

The  average  age  of  the  Amherst  farmer  is  64.     Seventeen  farmers  are 
approaching  retirement,  being  60  years  or  older,  while  only  four  farmers  are 
under  the  age  of  50.     While  twelve  farmers  have  an  interested  successor  to 
carry  on  their  business,  nine  do  not.     An  additional  owner  said  a  farmer  had 
expressed  interest,  but  is  unable  to  purchase  the  operation. 

Ten  farmers  said  thy'd  had  purchased  offers  from  developers  within  the  past 
year . 

Farm  Employment 

Sixty  percent,  or  sixteen  of  the  26  respondents  listed  farming  as  their  main 
occupation.     A  few  farms  function  strictly  with  family  help,  not  paid  as 
employees.     Beyond  this,  52  persons  are  employed  full-time,  27  part-time,  and 
at  least  144  on  a  seasonal  basis.     W.  D.  Cowls  accounts  for  20  of  the 
full-time  workers. 

Farm  Type 

Hay  and  pasture  is  the  dominant  use  of  farmland,  totalling  1144  acres  on  26 
farms.     Reflecting  Amherst's  suitable  soils  and  relatively  flat  topography,  91 
acres  are  farmed  for  vegetables  (5  farms)  plus  518  acres  of  cor  (6  farms).  Of 
603  wooded  acres  reported  by  respondents,  180  acres  are  timbered  or  in 
production  of  Christmas  trees.     Seventy  acres  are  used  for  producing  fruit. 
There  is  also  one  farm  producing  tobacco  and  one  producing  fish. 

Farm  Size 

The  average  size  of  farms  surveyed  is  80  acres,  with  7  farms  larger  than  100 
acres.     The  average  size  across  the  state  is  115  acres.     Nine  farmers  are 
working  rented  land-two  on  parcels  over  100  acres  each.     This  results  in  35% 
of  respondents  relying  on  availability  of  rented  land.     As  land  values  and 
development  pressures  increase,  the  security  of  rental  land  becomes 
jeopardized. 
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Sale  of  Farm  Products 

Most  farmers  in  town  sell  their  produce  locally,  through  retail  stores, 
roadside  stands  and  farmer's  markets.     One  farmer  utilizes  the  milk-marketing 
cooperative,  Agri-Mark,  and  a  few  go  to  wholesale  markets  in  Boston  and 
Springfield. 

Few  farmers  noted  significant  problems  in  marketing  their  products.  Two 
farmers  noted  that  the  loss  of  dairy  farmers  (as  a  result  of  the  Federal  Dairy 
Termination  Program)  has  depressed  the  market  and  prices  for  hay.     One  farmer 
remarked  that  because  only  prime  produce,  in  large  quantities,  is  accepted  by 
wholesalers,  much  good  food  is  wasted. 

Farm  Problems 

The  most  frequently  mentioned  problem  facing  farmers  was  that  of  property 
taxes,  however,  it  should  be  noted  that  only  67  of  117  farm  property  owners 
have  their  land  enrolled  under  Chapter  61a.     The  second  most  frequently  noted 
problem  was  the  availability  and  cost  of  labor.  Problems  that  were  frequently 
noted  related  to  farm  operations  and  marketing  included:     the  cost  and 
availability  of  machinery  and  parts;  the  cost  of  fertilizers  and  pesticides; 
the  lack  of  storage  or  processing  centers  in  the  region,  and  the  lack  of  local 
outlets  for  produce.     Problems  that  were  frequently  noted  related  to 
residential  development  included:     trespassing,  vandalism,  development 
pressures,  nuisance  complaints  and  zoning  restrictions. 

Suggested  Town  Assistance 

When  asked  what  actions  the  Town  could  take  to  help  farmers  overcome  their 
problems,  reducing  taxes  was  mentioned  the  most  requently.     Zoning  to  protect 
farmland  was  advocated,  along  with  repeated  requests  to  stop  trespassing  and 
vandalism  through  better  police  protection,  plus  more  cooperation  and 
education  of  the  community  to  the  farmer's  needs.  Also  note  worthy  axe  requests 
for  storage  and  processing  centers  for  grains  and  beans  and  the  provision  of 
lower  cost  housing  for  farm  workers  and  their  families. 

Many  farmers  would  like  town  assistance  in  promoting  purchase  of  local  produce 
publicizing  agriculture's  role  in  the  local  economy. 

Farmland  Preservation 

Twenty-two  of  26  farmers  surveyed  felt  that  farmland  presentation  was 
important  to  Amherst.     One  farmer  noted  that  presentation  should  not  be  at  the 
farmers'  expense.     An  additional  comment  emphasizes  that  farmland  preservation 
improves  the  living  environment  for  all  non-farmers. 

Farmers  were  polled  to  determine  attitudes  on  three  potential  local  farmland 
preservation  techniques.     All  but  one  of  the  farmers  who  responded  (19  of  20 
or  957o)  supported  the  establishment  of  an  Agricultural  Incentive  District. 
Seventy  percent  of  the  farmers  responding  supported  town  purchase  of 
development  rights  on  farmland.     (Amherst  has  strongly  assisted  the  state 
Agricultural  Preservation  Restriction  program  by  providing  local  funds  to  help 
purchase  development  night  on  17  farm  parcels  in  town).     Fifty-five  percent  of 
the  farmers  responding  supported  zoning  to  preserve  farmland,  with  two  other 
farmers  unsure  on  this  technique. 
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Detailed  Tabulation  of  Farmer  Responses 

The  following  pages  contain  a  detailed  breakdown  of  11  farmer  responses  and 
specific  comments  from  the  survey,  including  a  list  of  all  farmers  responding. 

AMHERST  FARMER  SURVEY-TABULATON  OF  RESPONSES 


1.     Total  number  of  farmers  responding:  26 

Names  of  farmers  or  farm  owners  responding: 

Allard's  Farms,  Inc. 
Howard  Wagner 
D.  P.  Snyder 
Swart z  Farm,  Inc. 
William  C.  Atkins 
Robert  Patterson 
Charles  A.  Thompson 
Joseph  Rocasah 
Peter  Wysocki 
Jacqueline  Wisneski 
Regina  Ellis 
Stanley  Mitchell 
George  Buczala 

Philip  Sweeney,  Maplewood  Farm 

Joseph  W.  Langford 

Steve  Kucinski 

Walter  Banfield 

Paul  Jones,  W.  D.  Cowls,  Inc. 

Ken  Bergs trom 

Devine  Farm,  Inc. 

Robert  McAllister,  Millbrook  Farm 

David  &  Claire  Fortier 

Homer  W.  Cowles 

Howard  W.  Atkins 

P.  Mitchell 


2.  How  many  years  has  your  family  farmed  in  this  location? 

5           0-19  years  6  60-99  years  Average:  60. 7 

4  20-39  years  4  100  +  years 

5  40-59  years  2  no  response 

3.  Your  age? 

 1_      20-39   l_  50-59  Average:  64.4 

 3_     40-49               17  60  + 

 4       No  response 
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4.     What  kind  of  farming  do  you  participate  in?  (can  be  more  than  one) 

1  Bees 
1  Rabbits 
1  Greenhouse 


16 

Hay  or  Pasture 

1 

Sheep 

5 

Fruit 

1 

Horses 

7 

Dairy 

6 

Vegetables 

4 

Livestock 

2 

Poultry 

1 

Grain 

2 

Wood,  Christmas  trees 

1 

Maple  Syrup 

5.     How  many  acres  do  you  own? 

4  0-19  acres  Average:  80 

 8_  20-49  acres 

 5_  50-99  acres 

 6_  100-199  acres 

1  200  +  acres 


6.     How  many  acres  do  you  rent  from  another  farmer? 

15  0  acres 

5  1-49  acres 

 2_  50-99  acres 

2  100  +  acres 


7.     How  many  acres  do  you  rent  to  another  farmer? 

22  0  acres 

3  1-49  acres 


0  50-99  acres 

1  100  +  acres 


8.     Is  farming  your  main  occupation? 

16  Yes 

9  No 


9.  How  many  persons  does  your  farm  employ,  including  yourself  and  family? 

52  Full-time 

27  Part  time 

144  Seasonal 

223  Total 

10.  In  1986,  how  many  acres  of  land  did  you  farm  for? 

(Communitywide  Totals) 

Acres  %  of  Total 


Hay 

774  acres 

34.07. 

Pasture 

370  acres 

16.37. 

Fruit 

70  acres 

3.17. 

Corn 

518  acres 

22.87, 

Vegetables 

91  acres 

4.07. 

Woods 

423  acres 

18.67c 

Fish 

8  acres 

.97. 

Tobacco 

20  acres 

.37, 

TOTAL 

2,274  acres 

1007. 
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11.  Where  are  your  farm  products  sold? 

8  Local  retailers  or  farmstands 

1  Farmer's  markets 

5  Eastern  United  States  Wholesale/Retail 

2  Agri-Mark  or  other  milk  co-operative 
1  Farm  operators 

12.  What  kind  of  marketing  problems  do  you  have? 

2  Poor  market  or  low  prices  for  hay 

1  Competition  from  large  chain  stores 

1  Only  prime  quality  produce  in  large  quantity  acceptes 

1  Lack  of  markets  or  small  grains 

1  Time,  money,  transportaion 

1  Timber  and  wood  sales 


16      None  or  no  answer 


13.  Have  you  had  offers  from  developers  to  buy  your  farm  in  the  past  year? 

10  Yes 

15  No 

14.  Rank  the  following  problems  in  order  of  importance  to  you  and  your 
operations  (number  of  farmers  who  listed  item  as  high  and  medium 
priorities  noted) 

 8  Machinery,  parts,  cost  and  availability 

 7  Development  pressures 

13  Property  taxes 
 7  Cost  of  fertilizers,  pesticides,  etc. 

12  Availability  of  labor 

 8  Trespassing 

 6  Vandalism 

 8  Zoning  restrictions 

 4  Inheritance  taxes 

 5  Nuisance  complaints 

 6  Lack  of  local  outlets  for  produce 

 7  Lack  of  storage  or  processing  centers  in  this  region 

Other 

2  Dogs  chasing  livestock 

1  Regulations  (DEQE,  EPA,  etc) 

1  Availability  of  land  to  buy  or  rent 

1  Milk  surpluses 

15.  What  can  the  Town  do  to  help  farmers  overcome  these  problems? 

 3  Lower  property  taxes  for  farmland 

 2  Better  police  enforcement  to  prevent  vandalism 

 3  Right-to-Farm  Law  or  agricultural  zoning 
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Other  specific  responses: 
"Zoning  should  be  changed  to  allow  farmers  to  use  pesticides,  fertilizers, 
etc.,  without  complaints  from  abutters." 

One  respondent  stated  that  based  on  his  experience  in  trying  to  preserve 
his  land  and  lack  of  cooperation  from  town,  that  Amherst  is  not  interested 
in  saving  farmland.     He  is  now  looking  to  sell  to  highest  bidder. 
"Pass  zoning  to  protect  farmland." 
"Help  save  family  farms," 

"Establish  agriculturally  zoned  districts  in  which  farms  remain  farms, 
extend  and  expand  the  moratorium." 

"Actively  work  to  assist  farmers  in  overcoming  problems." 
"Need  storage  and  processing  centers  for  grains  and  beans." 
"No  rezoning  (for  development),  preserve  farmland  for  farmers." 
"Help  keep  people  out  of  cornfields,  better  dog  control." 
"Cooperation  and  education  of  farmers  and  townspeople." 
"Educate  community  to  understand  farmer's  needs." 
"Evaluate  question  14  to  see  what  is  possible." 

"Provide  lower  cost  housing  for  farm  workers  and  their  families." 

16.  What  kind  of  educational  or  promotional  program  could  the  Town  undertake 
to  help  farmers? 

"Information,  through  the  cooperation  of  realtors,  to  home  buyers." 
"Educate  residential  people  to  farm  needs." 
"Promote  consumption  of  local  products." 
"Help  promote  local  produce." 

"Help  promote  local  produce,  publicize  role  in  local  economy." 
"Market  local  products." 

"Educate  students  about  importance  of  farming  and  tell  them  about  needed 
help  on  farm." 

"Reiterate  need  for  the  public  to  respect  private  property.  Educate 
non-agricultural  population  on  needs  of  farmland." 

17.  Do  you  think  farmland  preservation  is  important? 

18  Yes 
 0  No 

 4    Qualified  Yes  -  "in  certain  area",  "not  in  urban  areas",  "not  at 

farmer's  expense." 

18.  Is  your  farm  protected  under: 

 6    APR  Program 

20    Chapter  61a 
 6  Neither 

19.  Do  you  have  an  interested  successor  to  carry  on  your  farming  operation 
upon  your  retirement? 

12  Yes 

 9  No 

2    Not  sure 
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20.  Would  you  support  the  following  farmland  preservation  techniques? 

Farmland  Preservation  Zoning  District 
11  Yes 

 7  No 

 2    Not  sure 

 6    No  answer 

Agricultural  Incentive  District 
19  Yes 

 1  No 

 6    No  answer 

Town  funds  for  purchase  of  development  rights 
14  Yes 

 4  No 

6    No  answer 
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Section  VI 


OPTIONS  FOR  FARMLAND  PRESERVATION 
The  Need  for  Connnunlty-level  Action 

Massachusetts  leads  most  states  in  the  nation  in  developing  state  programs  to 
preserve  farmland.     Its  Agricultural  Preservation  Restriction  program  was 
among  the  first  in  the  nation  to  use  state  funds  to  purchase  development 
rights  on  farms  and  as  of  1987,  had  saved  205  farms.     Massachusetts  has 
reduced  real  estate  taxes  on  farmlands  throughout  the  state  using  the  Chapter 
61a  Farmland  Assessment  Act  which  exchanges  lower  taxes  for  restrictions  on 
development.     Massachusetts  has  promoted  sale  of  locally  grown  farm  products 
through  television,  radio  and  newspaper  ads  under  the  "Massachusetts  Grown  and 
Fresher"  campaign.     Despite  these  innovative  and  concerted  efforts, 
Massachusetts'  farmland  acreage  continues  to  be  eroded  by  urban  expansion. 
There  are  many  important  opportunities  for  communities  to  take  actions  which 
support  and  expand  the  state's  goal  of  farmland  preservation.  Using 
strategies  such  as  innovative  agricultural  zoning,  agricultural  incentive 
areas,  establishing  a  land  trust  or  fund,  restricting  sewer  and  water  line 
extensions,  promoting  local  farms  and  produce,  and  committing  local  funds  for 
puchase  of  development  rights,  communities  can  be  effective  in  creating  a 
better  future  for  agriculture.     The  following  section  describes  some  of  these 
strategies  in  greater  detail: 

Farmland  Preservation  Strategy  #1 
INNOVATIVE  AGRICULTURAL  ZONING 


Type  of  Measure 

A  zoning  ordinance  controls  the  type  and  density  of  development  within  a 
defined  area.     Agricultural  zoning  treats  farmland  as  a  long-term  land  use, 
not  as  land  that  is  waiting  to  be  developed. 

Method  of  Adoption 

Adoption  requires  two-thirds  majority  vote  of  Tovm  Meeting  or  Council  to  amend 
zoning  bylaw.     Bylaw  must  be  consistent  with  the  authorization  of  the  state 
zoning  enabling  act,  M.G.L.  Chapter  40A. 

Problem  Addressed 

Zoning  can  be  an  effective  tool  in  controlling  urban  development  on 
agricultural  land,  and  in  directing  future  growth  to  appropriate  areas  of  the 
community. 
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Description 

One  of  the  most  important  factors  contributing  to  the  decrease  in  agricultural 
land  appears  to  be  the  fact  that  zoning  bylaws  in  most  tovms  permit 
low-density  residential  use  of  one  acre  or  less  in  agricultural  lands,  as  well 
as  industrial  and  commercial  use  in  some  cases.     In  fact,  most  town  zoning 
ordinances  carry  the  implicit  assumption  that  farming  is  a  residual  or 
temporary  land  use,  soon  to  be  displaced  by  urban  development.     Thus,  zoning 
is  often  in  direct  opposition  to  publicly  professed  land  use  objectives  of 
preserving  agricultural  land.     The  ultimate  objective  of  zoning  should  be  to 
promote  land  uses  best  suited  to  the  characteristics  of  the  site  and 
community,  and  to  insure  use  relationships  which  are  compatible  and  supportive 
of  public  service  efficiency. 

Zoning  is  the  most  common  agricultural  preservation  technique  used  by  local 
governments*     Over  the  past  decade  at  least  270  jurisdictions  (104  counties 
and  166  municipalities)  have  adopted  some  form  of  agricultural  zoning. 
(National  Agricultural  Lands  Study,  1981). 

Traditionally,  many  communities  having  attempted  to  preserve  farmland  have 
adopted  large-lot  zoning  or  exclusive  agricultural  zoning.     The  techniques 
have  the  advantages  of  protecting  large  blocks  of  farmland  without  intrusions 
of  urban  development;  however,  they  also  have  several  associated  problems. 
Both  large-lot  and  exclusive  agricultural  zoning  often  result  in  a  loss  in  a 
tract  of  land's  market  value,  thus  affecting  the  farmer's  equity.  Secondly, 
if  overly  restrictive,  these  techniques  may  be  challenged  on  the  legal  grounds 
that  they  constitute  a  taking  without  just  compensation,  or  that  they 
represent  exclusionary  zoning. 

Recently,  communities  have  begun  exploring  more  flexible,  innovative  zoning 
techniques  which  avoid  the  pitfalls  described  above  and  enjoy  the  support  of 
farmers.     Most  of  the  techniques  allow  some  carefully  controlled  development 
of  farm  parcels.     Several  of  the  techniques  are  described  in  greater  detail  in 
the  following  section. 

Zoning  Examples 

Required  Planned  Unit  Developments  have  been  adopted  to  protect  farmlands  in 
South  Berwick  and  four  other  southern  Maine  communities.     The  towns'  zoning 
bylaw  requires  that  development  proposals  encompassing  more  than  ten  acres  of 
farmland  be  laid  out  according  to  "cluster"  standards.     The  number  of 
houselots  is  determined  based  upon  2  acres  per  dwelling  unit;  hoewever,  since 


80  acre  parcel 
36  lots  (2  acres  each) 
4600  feet  of  road 
No  farmland  left 
No  park,  no  pond  access 
except  from  6  lots 


80  acre  parcel 
36  lots  (1/2  acre  each) 
2100  feet  of  road 
50  acres  of  farmland  left 
1  1/2  acre  park  with  pond 
access  for  all  residents 


developments  are  clustered  on  smaller  lots,  large  tracts  of  agricultural  open 
space  are  left  permanently  open.     Buildings  and  roads  must  be  located  on  the 
portion  of  the  parcel  with  soils  least  suited  for  agriculture,  preferably 
wooded  sections  of  the  farm.    A  buffer  between  residential  and  farm  areas  is 
requested.     The  best  farmland  soils  are  left  open  under  permanent  conservation 
restriction  to  be  leased  or  sold  to  a  farmer.     The  farmer  can  receive  his  full 
equity  on  his  land,  but  can  continue  farming.     Residents  in  the  planned  unit 
development  have  smaller  lots,  but  are  surrounded  by  permanently  protected 
open  space. 

Area-based  Allocation  Zones  have  been  adopted  by  35  counties  or  towns 
nationally,  including  many  in  York  County,  Pennsylvania.     It  is  a  flexible 
type  of  zoning  which  allocates  a  specified  number  of  dwelling  units  per  area, 
but  allows  an  area-based  allocation  of  one  dwelling  unit  per  25  acres, 
combined  with  a  minimum  lot  size  of  20,000  square  feet. 

Some  communities  have  established  sliding-scale ,  area-based  allocation  zones 
wherein  the  allowable  density  decreases  as  the  parcel  size  increases. 
Washington,  Pennsylvania,  for  example,  allocates  dwelling  units  according  to 
the  following  formula: 


Size  of  Tracts 

0-30  acres 
30-60  acres 
60-90  acres 
90-120  acres 


Number  of  Dwellings  Permitted 


The  town  has  a  minimum  lot  size  of  20,000  square  feet. 
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Area-based  allocation  zones  often  offer  bonus  incentives  of  additional 
dwelling  units  to  encourage  cluster  development.  Residences  are  clustered  on 
a  small  fraction  of  a  tract  which  is  least  appropriate  for  agriculture,  while 
retaining  large  blocks  of  farmland  for  agricultural  use.  This  is  in  contrast 
to  standard  large  lot  zoning  which  encourages  the  splitting  of  parcels  to  the 
minimum  lot  size.  In  addition,  this  technique  allows  owners  to  realize 
appreciation  in  the  value  of  their  land. 

Conditional  Use  Zones  are  agricultural  districts  which  allow  non-farm 
dwellings  only  if  they  have  met  stringent  conditions.     For  example,  in 
Deschutes  County,  Oregon,  these  conditions  include  requiring  that  the  dwelling: 

1)  be  compatible  with  farm  uses 

2)  not  interfere  with  farming  practices 

3)  be  situated  on  land  generally  unsuitable  for  farming 

4)  not  alter  the  stability  of  the  land  use  plan  of  the  area 

With  the  use  of  stringent  criteria  to  evaluate  proposed  non-farm  dwellings, 
conditional  use  zones  tend  to  produce  development  which  is  more  compatible 
with  farming  than  the  other  non-exclusive  agricultural  zoning  techniques.  The 
costs  of  administering  such  a  program  can  be  relatively  high  due  to  the  level 
of  time  and  effort  required  from  both  applicants  and  local  officials  in 
evaluating  proposed  non-farm  dwellings. 


Advantages /Disadvantages 

The  pros  and  cons  of  these  innovative  zoning  techniques  are  discussed  belowj 


Advantages 


Disadvantages 


--  Protects  farmland,  recognizes 

critical  mass 
--  Reduces  and  controls  urban 

intrusion  into  farm  areas 

—  Developments  must  occur  on  non-farm 

soils  and  be  buffered  from  farms 
--  Reduces  public  service  costs 

—  Low  administration  costs 

--  Allows  farmers  to  receive  equity  in  land 
--  Changes  expectations  of  farmers 

regarding  the  future  of  farming 


Allows  some  development  in 

farm  areas 
Not  permanent  (subject  to 

rezoning) 


Agricultural  Zoning  -  Summary 

Agricultural  zoning  ordinances  have  been  adopted  and  refined  in  over  270 
jurisdictions  nationwide.     If  based  on  sound,  comprehensive  data  regarding 
soil  quality,  land  use  patterns  and  agricultural  activity,  they  can  enjoy  the 
support  of  farmers  and  developers  alike.     Farmers  have  generally  supported 
agricultural  zoning  ordinances  which  are  flexible  enough  to  allow 
non-productive  land  to  be  developed  through  rezoning  or  obtaining  conditional 
use  permits.     Agricultural  zoning  has  commonly  not  been  supported  by  farmers 
on  the  urban-suburban  fringe  as  well  as  farmers  nearing  retirement  who  felt 
that  realization  of  the  development  value  of  their  land  was  essential  to  a 
financially  stable  future.     Developers  have  supported  agricultural  zoning  when 
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development  districts  were  concurrently  created  in  non-agricultural  areas  to 
insure  the  availability  of  sufficient  land  for  new  construction.     This  is  an 
important  consideration  in  order  to  insure  that  agricultural  zoning  districts 
do  not  conflict  with  fair  housing  laws,  such  as  Chapter  774  in  Massachusetts. 

Since  owners  whose  land  is  zoned  for  low  density  often  have  strong  economic 
incentives  to  press  for  zoning  variances,  zoning  can  be  vulnerable  to  change. 
Therefore,  communities  adopting  agricultural  zoning  ordinances  must  also 
develop  and  apply  adequate  criteria  for  rezoning,  or  the  protection  accorded 
to  agricultural  activities  may  be  reduced  or  perhaps  lost.     Rezonings  should 
generally  be  granted  only  to  those  areas  not  well  suited  to  agricultural  use 
or  designated  for  growth  in  comprehensive  plans. 

In  general,  evidence  suggests  that  agricultural  zoning  ordinances, 
particularly  if  they  have  strong  political  support,  can  deflect  development 
pressures  away  from  prime  farmlands  to  areas  designated  for  growth.     They  can 
also  significantly  change  the  expectations  of  farmers  and  developers  as  to  the 
development  potential  of  farmland.     Ordinances  are  more  likely  to  be 
successful  where  cohesive  units  of  farmland  have  been  preserved,  and  the 
intrusion  of  non-farm  uses  has  been  stringently  limited. 

However,  local  communities  have  learned  through  experience  that  zoning  alone 
is  not  enough  to  save  farms  and  farmland.     As  one  writer  put  it,  "zoning  land 
for  agriculture  does  not  produce  a  farm  any  more  than  zoning  for  industry 
produces  a  factory".     (Perspectives  on  Agicultural  Land  Policy,  Anderson). 
The  extension  of  water  and  sewer  lines  can  effectively  subvert  exclusive 
agricultural  zoning.     Similarly,  if  a  community  restricts  extensions  of  sewer 
and  water  lines,  but  neglects  to  zone,  subdivisions  can  spring  up  utilizing 
septic  systems  and  private  wells. 

Thus,  agricultural  zoning  has  been  most  effective  when  used  in  conjunction 
with  other  farmland  preservation  techniques,  in  particular,  transfer  of 
development  rights,  tax  incentives,  marketing  campaigns,  and  any  other  program 
that  support  the  continued  development  of  the  agricultural  economic  base. 
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Farmland  Preservation  Strategy  #2 
AGRICULTURAL  INCENTIVE  DISTRICTS 


Problem  Addressed 

As  residential  areas  expand  and  begin  to  encroach  on  agricultural  lands, 
conflicts  often  arise  between  these  uses  and  conversion  pressures  heighten. 
Communities  going  through  this  kind  of  transition  may  see  formerly  cohesive 
tracts  of  farmland  fractured  into  small  disjointed  pieces.     Gradually  and 
increasingly,  both  the  farmers  and  the  general  public  come  to  think  of  farming 
as  a  lifestyle  and  land  use  on  its  way  out.     Massachusetts'  new  Right-to-Farm 
Law  is  intended  to  address  these  problems  by  authorizing  municipalities  to 
establish  agricultural  incentive  areas  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  and 
promoting  farming  as  the  dominant  and  preferred  land  use  within  these 
districts . 


Method  of  Adoption 

The  establishment  of  an  Agricultural  Incentive  Area  entails: 

o    The  establishment  of  an  Agricultural  Incentive  Area  committee  by  the 
Board  of  Selectmen.     This  committee  shall  consist  of  7  members;  3 
farmers,  1  selectmen,  1  Planning  Board  member,  1  member  of  the 
Conservation  Commission,  and  a  representative  of  the  general  public. 

o    The  mapping  of  farmland  characteristics  by  the  committee  (the  maps 
produced  by  the  PVPC  for  this  project  will  meet  these  requirements). 

o    The  committee's  recommendation  and  adoption  of  an  agricultural 

incentive  area  plan.     The  proposed  district  may  not  contain  any  land 
which  has  not  been  approved  for  inclusion  by  the  owner. 

o    The  submission  of  the  plan  to  the  Department  of  Food  and  Agriculture 
for  approval  by  the  Agricultural  Lands  Preservation  Committee. 

o    The  approval  of  the  plan  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  town  meeting. 
Description 

Farmers  who  join  an  agricultural  incentive  area  are  eligible  for  certain 
benefits  in  return  for  their  agreement  to  place  some  minor  restrictions  on  the 
sale  of  their  property.     Benefits  for  participating  farmers  include; 
assessment  under  Chapter  61A  for  reduced  property  taxes,  exemption  from 
special  or  betterment  assessments  while  in  farming,  priority  eligibility  for 
Agricultural  Preservation  Restrictions,  and  increased  protection  from  nuisance 
suits.     (Under  M.G.L.  Chapter  III,  Section  125A,  farmers  are  protected  only 
against  nuisance  suits  involving  odors.     The  Right-to-Farm  Law  protects  them 
from  suits  resulting  from  any  normal  farm  operation.)     However,  no  land  within 
the  district  may  be  sold  without  the  notification  of  the  town  and  the 
Department  of  Food  and  Agriculture  (DFA).     The  Town  and  DFA  have  a  first 
refusal  option  to  the  property  and  may  purchase  the  property  in  fee  or 
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purchase  its  development  rights  with  its  sale  to  a  private  individual  or  group. 
Agricultural  Districting  programs  are  generally  popular  with  farmers  in  other 
states.     Districts  seem  to  instill  in  them  an  enhanced  sense  of  community  in 
being  part  of  a  cooperative  effort  to  maintain  farming  as  a  way  of  life.  This 
in  turn  builds  political  strength  and  organization.     The  establishment  of 
agricultural  districts  can  also  signify  the  non-farming  community's 
recognition  of  the  importance  of  farming  and  farmlands.     It  says  "we  want  to 
keep  a  viable  farm  community  in  our  town". 

Districting  is  not  without  its  drawbacks,  however.     It  is  an  involved  and  time 
consuming  process.     It  does  not  provide  permanent  protection  against 
development  particularly  in  areas  of  intense  urban  growth  where  development 
pressures  are  high. 

Examples 

Agricultural  districting  has  been  practiced  in  several  states  for  a  number  of 
years,  longest  and  closest  to  home  in  New  York.     The  New  York  state  program 
differs  from  the  Commonwealth's  in  a  few  aspects.     It  is  administered  on  a 
county  rather  than  town  level.     It  is  somewhat  stronger  in  that  in  addition  to 
the  benefits  offered  in  Massachusetts'  Right-to-Farm  Law,  it  protects  farms 
against  public  investments  which  promote  non-farm  development,  restricts 
public  agencies  in  their  authority  to  take  land  by  eminant  domain,  and 
compensates  local  governments  for  lost  tax  revenues.     Sixty  percent  of  New 
York's  farmland  is  within  agricultural  districts,  and  farmers  are  generally 
pleased  with  the  program. 

The  community  of  Sterling,  Massachusetts  has  had  an  agricultural  district 
bylaw  since  1982.     This  ordinance  had  goals  and  provisions  similar  to  those  of 
the  Right-to-Farm  Law,  but  until  passage  of  the  state  legislation,  little 
legal  authority  with  which  to  carry  them  out. 

LAND  TRUSTS 
Farmland  Preservation  Strategy  #3 

Problem  Addressed 

As  farmland  on  the  suburban  fringe  comes  under  increasingly  strong  development 
pressure,  its  highest  value  becomes  its  market  price  rather  than  its 
productivity.     Farmland  that  comes  up  for  sale  is  often  beyond  the  financial 
means  of  people  who  would  like  to  farm  and  live  on  it,  and  hence  is  usually 
lost  to  development.     Quite  often,  the  state's  Agricultural  Preservation 
Restriction  Program  or  town  government  cannot  act  quickly  enough  to  save  the 
farm.     A  Land  Trust  can.     Land  Trusts  are  private  non-profit,  charitable 
organizations  that  can  more  quickly  acquire  important  agricultural  parcels, 
holding  land  or  development  rights  in  perpetuity,  and  leasing  or  selling  land 
back  to  farmers  at  reasonable  rates. 

Description 

The  land  trust  concept  dates  from  colonial  times  and  emphasizes  community 
control  and  stewardship  of  farmlands  rather  than  private  ownership.    A  land 
trust  would  typically  acquire  land  by  purchase,  donation,  or  deed  transfer. 
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and  subsequently  lease  acreage  to  farmers  on  a  low  interest,  long-term  basis, 
(usually  99  years,  renewable  and  inheritable).     Money  to  buy  land  is  obtained 
both  from  a  revolving  fund  as  well  as  bank  lines  of  credit.     Taxes  are  paid  by 
the  trust  through  lease  fees. 

Once  a  farm  has  been  taken  over  by  a  trust,  it  is  permanently  removed  from  the 
real  estate  market  thus  blocking  further  speculation. 

Land  trusts  have  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  move  more  quickly  than 
government  agencies  in  protecting  important  agricultural  lands,  and  they  are 
well  suited  to  the  Pioneer  Valley  where  the  majority  of  farms  are  relatively 
small  (i.e.,  less  than  1000  acres).     They  do,  however,  require  permanent 
funding  in  significant  amounts.     In  a  community  with  limited  resources, 
establishing  a  land  trust  will  require  securing  grants  or  donations  from 
foundations,  land  owners  or  other  private  sources. 

Example  of  Land  Trusts,  Funds  or  Banks 

There  are  several  land  trusts  operating  on  state,  regional  and  community 
levels  which  are  currently  active  in  the  Pioneer  Valley,  Including  the 
following: 

o    The  recently  established  Valley  Land  Fund,  based  in  Hatfield, 

Massachusetts,  serves  the  three-county  Hampshire-Hampden-Franklin 
area.     The  VLF  has  been  established  to  provide  advance  acquisition  of 
environmentally  significant  lands  such  as  farmlands  which  are 
threatened  with  imminent  development.     The  VLF  uses  the  "revolving 
fund"  principle  to  move  quickly  to  purchase  land,  development  rights, 
conservation  restrictions  or  options  in  order  to  preserve  threatened 
lands,  particularly  where  time  is  of  the  essence.     VLF  will  hold  lands 
or  rights  until  towns  or  other  organizations  can  secure  funds  to 
repurchase  lands.     The  VLF  is  working  to  protect  the  best  of  the 
Connecticut  Valley's  unique  landscapes,  including  prime  farmland, 
significant  archeological  sites  and  important  wildlife  areas.  The 
VLF's  first  purchase  has  been  a  50-acre  strawberry  farm  in  Montagaue. 
The  farm  is  prime  agricultural  land  and  includes  more  than  a  half  mile 
of  river  frontage. 

o    The  Massachusetts  Farm  and  Conservation  Lands  Trust  based  in  Beverly, 
Massachusetts  is  the  largest  and  most  experienced  trust  protecting 
Commonwealth  farmlands.    As  of  1984  had  acquired  and  resold  or  leased 
14  parcels  totaling  1,418  acres,  primarily  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
state. 

o    The  Kestrel  Trust,  based  in  Amherst,  is  active  in  that  town  and 

adjacent  communities.     Land  transactions  are  conducted  in  partnership 
with  town  Conservation  Commissions.     Usually  the  trust  will  fund  the 
entire  initial  purchase,  and  later  sell  to  the  town  at  a  one-third 
reduction.     Farmland  thus  acquired  by  the  town  is  leased  to  farmers  by 
the  conservation  commission, 

o    The  Pascommuck  Conservation  Trust  is  a  recently  formed  organization 
based  in  Easthampton.     The  Trust  has  acquired  a  total  of  52  acres  for 
conservation  purposes  in  that  town  and  is  interested  in  farmland 
protection. 
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o    Farther  up  the  Connecticut  Valley  in  Brattleboro,  Vermont  there  is  an 
example  of  an  effort  to  implement  the  concept  of  land  banking  in  a 
public  setting.     This  town  has  appropriated  $50,000  to  operate  an 
Agricultural  Land  Protection  Revolving  Loan  Fund.     These  monies  would 
be  used  to  protect  locally  important  farmland  through  purchase  of  land 
and  subsequent  leasing  or  the  purchase  of  conservation  restrictions. 

Farmland  Preservation  Strategy  #4 

PURCHASE  OF  DEVELOPMENT  RIGHTS 

The  Massachusetts  Department  of  Food  and  Agriculture's  Agricultural 
^  Preservation  Restriction  (APR)  program  has  been  an  extremely  useful  tool  in 
preserving  agricultural  lands.    Massachusetts  has  spent  $45  million  to 
purchase  development  rights  on  over  20,000  acres  of  farmland.     The  state's 
legislature  is  expected  to  appropriate  significant,  additional  funds  to 
continue  this  program. 

As  the  APR  gains  the  confidence  of  the  farm  community  and  grows  in  popularity, 
an  increasing  number  of  farms  are  "competing"  for  very  limited  funds.  In 
making  funding  decisions,  the  Department  of  Food  and  Agriculture  considers 
several  criteria,  including: 

-  quality  of  soils  for  agriculture 

-  fair  market  value  of  land 

-  whether  the  acquisition  would  help  preserve  the  agricultural 

potential  of  Masssachusetts 

-  cost  of  purchase  in  relation  to  benefits 

-  degree  of  threat  to  the  parcel 

-  opportunities  for  family  farm  ownership  and  employment 

-  accomplishment  of  collateral  environmental  objectives 

-  compatibility  with  municipal  plans  and  zoning 

-  willingness  of  community  to  provide  local  funds  in  support  of 

application. 

In  other  words,  there  are  several  ways  in  which  a  community  can  improve  the 
priority  level  of  its  farms  for  APR  funding.     By  adopting  a  local  Farmland 
Preservation  Plan  and  compatible  agricultural  zoning,  a  community  is  making  a 
commitment  toward  the  preservation  of  farmland  that  will  be  recognized  by  the 
APR  program.     Further  communities  which  set  aside  local  funds  to  assist  with 
APR  purchase  costs,  legal  fees  and  enforcement,  receive  priority  consideration 
for  APR  purchases. 

In  the  Pioneer  Valley  Region,  the  Town  of  Amherst  is  an  excellent  example  of 
successful  use  of  local  funds  to  "leverage"  significant  amounts  of  APR  funds. 
As  of  1987,  Amherst  has  helped  to  secure  the  purchase  of  development  rights  on 
17  farms.     The  Town  has  committed  $5,000  in  local  funds  toward  each  APR 
purchase,  or  a  total  investment  of  $85,000.    As  a  result,  Amherst  is  far  ahead 
of  other  Pioneer  Valley  communities  in  preserving  its  threatened  agricultural 
resources . 


Farmland  Preservation  Strategy  #5 


SEWER  AND  WATER  SERVICE  PLANNING 

The  availability  of  public  sewer  and  water  service  can  be  an  important  factor 
in  determining  the  development  potential  of  a  land  parcel.     Municipalities  can 
help  to  channel  development  away  from  agricultural  lands  by  effectively 
planning  for  sewer  and  water  services  to  be  extended  only  to  those  areas 
designated  for  growth. 

The  following  are  recommended  guidelines  for  the  provision  of  sewer  and  water 
service : 

(1)  Public  water  and  sewer  service  should  not  be  extended  to  areas  designated 
within  the  Agricultural  Preservation  District.  Appropriate  modifications 
should  be  made  to  municipal  sewerage  plans. 

(2)  In  those  areas  experiencing  on-site  sewage  disposal  problems,  alternative 
and  innovative  solutions  to  those  problems  should  be  sought,  such  as 
community  septic  systems. 

(3)  Publicly-sponsored  individual  and  community  septic  systems  should  be 
investigated  for  application  in  areas  experiencing  community-wide  or 
scattered  public  health  problems,  beyond  the  existing  sewer  service  area. 

(4)  Cluster  zoning  provisions  can  be  developed  to  accommodate  and  encourage 
the  use  of  alternative  community  disposal  systems  in  outlying  areas. 

Some  municipalities  have  utilized  sewer  and  water  service  moratoriums  as  a 
growth  management  tool.     They  have  required  that  new  developments  have  public 
sewer  and  water  service,  and  then  refused  to  extend  such  facilities  to  areas 
which  are  to  be  kept  undeveloped.     This  technique  raises  the  legal  issue  of 
whether  a  municipality  has  the  legal  duty  to  provide  water  and  sewer  services 
to  all  members  of  the  public  if  it  has  the  carrying  and  treatment  capacity  to 
do  so.     This  issue  has  resulted  in  several  court  challenges,  with  the  courts 
generally  holding  that  local  governments  have  a  measure  of  discretion  in 
deciding  whether  to  extend  utilities  within  their  borders. 

The  establishment  of  sewer  and  water  districts  is  another  option  for 
communities  desiring  complete  control  over  sewer  and  water  extensions.  Under 
Massachusetts  General  Laws,  Chapter  92,  districts  may  be  established  with 
defined  boundaries.     Sewer  and  water  lines  cannot  be  extended  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  the  district  without  town  meeting  or  city  council  action  to 
expand  the  district. 
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Section  VII 


RECOMMENDED  FARMLAND  PRESERVATION  STRATEGY  FOR  AMHERST 

Based  upon  a  year-long  investigation  of  potential  local  strategies  for 
farmland  preservation,  and  a  detailed  attitudinal  survey  of  farmland  ovmers  in 
Amherst,  a  recommended  "Farmland  Preservation  Strategy  for  Amherst"  has  been 
developed.     Components  of  the  strategy  have  been  selected  which  meet  the 
following  criteria: 

o  can  be  effective  in  preserving  farms  or  farmlands 

o  are  relatively  inexpensive  for  communities  to  put  into  action 

o  offer  incentives  for  farmers  to  keep  farming 

o  do  not  fake  away  farmer's  rights  or  place  additional  costs  or  burdens 
on  farmers 

o  allow  for  voluntary  participation  of  farmers 

o  can  be  implemented  by  a  largely  volunteer,  part-time  town  government. 

While  each  component  of  the  strategy  is  a  worthwhile  action,  in  order  to  be 
truely  effective,  the  strategy  should  be  adopted  as  a  comprehensive  package. 
In  this  way,  components  of  the  strategy  can  work  to  reinforce  or  complement 
each  other.     It  is  recommended  that  the  steps  be  adopted  in  the  following 
order : 

Recommendation  #1  -  ESTABLISH  AN  AGRICULTURAL  INCENTIVE  AREA 

The  establishment  of  an  Agricultural  Incentive  Area  was  supported  by  19  out  of 
20  Amherst  farmland  owners  responding  to  the  attitudinal  survey.     This  is  an 
important  first  step  in  which  the  community  makes  a  statement  that  "farming  is 
an  important  land  use  which  should  continue".     The  state's  Right-to-Farm  law 
enables  communities  to  establish  a  voluntary  program  designating  an  area  where 
farm  operations  should  be  protected  and  farmers  given  incentives  to  re-invest 
in  their  businesses.     The  incentive  area  provides  a  focus  for  farmland 
preservation  efforts,  and  gives  the  town  additional  tools  to  save  farmland. 
This  action  can  serve  as  a  foundation  upon  which  other  farmland  preservation 
strategies  are  built. 

Recommendation  #2  -  ADOPT  INNOVATIVE  AGRICULTURAL  ZONING 

The  adoption  of  an  innovative  Agricultural  Preservation  Zoning  District  was 
supported  by  11  of  20  farmers  responding  to  the  attitudinal  survey.  An 
Agricultural  Preservation  District  would  encourage  long-term  retention  of 
important  farmlands.     However,  the  zoning  bylaw  would  be  flexible  enough  to 
allow  farmland  owners  to  ultimately  retrieve  their  "equity"  in  the  land 
through  limited  development.     If  development  on  the  farm  became  necessary,  the 
allowed  number  of  lots  would  be  clustered  on  the  least  productive  portions  of 
the  farm,  and  extensively  buffered  from  surrounding  farm  operations.     As  a 
result,  the  best  farmlands  would  be  permanently  preserved  as  open  land 
allowing  farming  to  continue.     Addition  of  lands  to  the  Agricultural 
Preservation  Zoning  District  should  be  on  a  voluntary  basis,  consistent  with 
the  Agricultural  Incentive  Area. 
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Reconmendation  #3  -  CONTINUE  TO  COMMIT  LOCAL  FUNDS  FOR  PURCHASE  OF  DEVELOPMENT 
RIGHTS 

Amherst  has  been  extraordinarily  successful  in  securing  APR  purchases  by 
providing  local  contribution  toward  the  purchases .The  continued  use  of  town 
funds  for  the  purchase  of  development  rights  was  supported  by  19  of  37 
farmland  owners  responding  to  the  attitudinal  survey.     By  committing  a  modest 
amount  of  local  funds  as  a  "local  share"  towards  the  purchase  of  development 
rights  under  the  state's  Agricultural  Preservation  Restriction  (APR)  program, 
Amherst  can  increase  the  number  of  local  APR  purchases.     Competition  for 
limited  APR  funds  is  fierce,  and  in  making  funding  decisions,  the 
Massachusetts  Department  of  Food  and  Agriculture  frequently  invests  APR  funds 
in  communities  willing  to  provide  a  local  match  or  otherwise  evidence  its 
concern  for  preserving  farmland.     The  adoption  of  an  Agricultural  Incentive 
Area  or  zoning  district  will  further  improve  Amherst's  priority  level  for  APR 
funds.     In  determining  where  local  funds  for  APR  purchases  should  be  spent, 
Amherst  should  utilize  the  "Amherst  Farm  Matrix"  contained  in  Appendix  A, 
which  prioritizes  farms  for  preservation  based  on  objective  criteria  (e.g. 
soils,  land  use,  acreage). 

Recommendation  #4  -  ESTABLISH  POLICIES  RESTRICTING  SEWER  AND  WATER  EXTENSIONS 

The  extension  of  public  sewer  and  water  lines  encourages  the  conversion  of 
farmland  to  houselots  by  lowering  development  costs  and  removing  septic  tank 
limitations.     Amherst  should  adopt  a  formal  policy  restricting  sewer  and  water 
line  extensions  to  the  Agricultural  Incentive  Area. 

Recommendation  #5  -  ESTABLISH  OR  JOIN  A  LAND  TRUST/FUND 

Amherst  should  set  aside  funds  which  can  be  used  to  purchase  priority 
agricultural  parcels  which  are  in  imminent  danger  of  conversion.     Funds  could 
be  used  in  excercising  the  Town's  right  of  first  refusal  for  parcels  being 
sold  in  the  Agricultural  Incentive  Area.     Amherst  could  either  pool  funds  with 
one  of  the  existing  regional  land  trusts,  or  could  establish  a  local  revolving 
fund,  to  purchase  lands  or  development  rights  for  later  transfer  to  the 
state's  APR  program.     Such  a  fund  would  give  Amherst  the  ability  to  move  more 
quickly  to  preserve  threatened  lands. 

The  source  of  funds  can  be  Chapter  61a  roll-back  taxes  which  must  be  paid  when 
farmlands  are  converted  to  urban  uses.     Currently,  these  extra  funds  revert 
back  to  the  Town's  general  fund.     However,  Amherst  could  set  up  a 
stabilization  fund  similar  to  the  type  used  for  sewer  connection  fees,  to  hold 
these  monies.     This  type  of  fund  would  require  an  initial  Town  Meeting  vote, 
but  beyond  that,  the  Selectmen  would  vote  either  annually  or  semi-annually  to 
divert  roll-back  tax  revenues  to  the  administrator  of  the  stabilization  fund 
(e.g.  Conservation  Commission). 

Recommendation  #6  -  PROMOTE  LOCAL  FARMS  AND  PRODUCE 

Amherst  should  develop  school  programs  and  a  promotional  brochure  to  increase 
public  awareness  of  local  farms  and  farm  products.     A  promotional  brochure 
should  be  developed  listing  local  farms,  locations,  and  products  available  in 
various  seasons.     The  brochure  should  be  distributed  to  area  residents, 
schools,  institutions  and  businesses  with  a  plea  from  the  Town  to  support 
local  farmers  and  buy  local  produce.     Similarly,  local  school  programs  should 
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be  developed  with  farm  tours  to  educate  children  about  farm  operations, 
products  and  local  history.     Such  school  programs  could  also  promote  respect 
for  farms  and  prevent  vandalism  or  crop  damage. 

Recommendation  #7  -  PROVIDE  IMPROVED  POLICE  PROTECTION 

Vandalism  and  destruction  of  farm  property,  theft  and  damage  of  crops,  and 
trespassing  are  significant  problems  for  farmers  in  Amherst.     In  a  growing 
suburban  community,  farmers  are  having  increasing  difficulty  in  protecting 
their  crops  and  property  and  in  getting  local  police  to  treat  their  requests 
for  help  seriously.     Many  Amherst  farmers  have  reported  problems  with 
vandalism  of  crops  and  farm  property.     The  suspected  source  of  most  problems 
is  local  school-aged  children  with  off-road  motorbikes  or  vehicles;  however, 
farmer  complaints  are  not  resulting  in  catching  culprits.     Amherst  should 
provide  improved  police  protection  in  responding  to  farmer  complaints  and 
providing  appropriate  penalties  for  vandals. 
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AMHERST  FARMLAND  MATRIX 
Introduction 

The  Amherst  Farmland  Matrix  was  developed  by  the  Pioneer  Valley  Planning 
Commission  with  the  Amherst  Farmland  Preservation  Committee.     Its  Purpose  is 
to  rank  farmland  according  to  criteria  listed  on  the  key  (following  page)  in 
order  to  prioritize  farmland  parcels  for  preservation.     This  can  be  used  by 
the  Town  as  a  guide  when  initiating  farmland  protection  strategies.     The  major 
criteria  are  described  below. 

Farmland  Soils  were  mapped  according  to  USDA  Soil  Conservatin  Service  lists. 
Once  soils  were  identified  on  each  parcel,  using  SCS  maps,  percentages  of  both 
prime  farmland  soils  and  soils  of  state  and  local  importance  were  estimated. 
Highest  priority  was  given  to  prime  farmland  soils,  followed    by  soils  of 
state  and  local  importance. 

Under  Collateral  Environmental  Objectives,  additional  priority  was  given  to 
parcels  that  are  adjacent  to  farmland  or  conservation  land  because  efforts  are 
being  made  to  preserve  cohesive  blocks  or  a  "critical  mass"  of  farmland  in 
order  to  minimize  conflicts  with  developed  lands.     If  the  parcel  is  located 
with  a  water  supply  protection  area,  it  was  given  additional  priority  for 
preservation  due  to  its  importance  in  maintaining  the  equality  of  the  drinking 
water  supply  in  town.     Inclusion  in  the  Federal  Emergency  Management  Agency 
(FEMA)  100-year  floodplain  is  also  significant  because  while  certain  crops  can 
be  grown  successfully  in  floodplain  areas,  dwellings  are  susceptible  to  damage 
by  floods;  therefore,  these  areas  are  better  left  in  farming.     Points  were 
also  added  if  parcels  contain  a  historical  home  or  building  according  to  PVPC 
or  town  records. 

Land  Use  was  determined  from  a  review  of  current  color  infrared  aerial 
photographs  and  a  windshield  survey  of  farmland  parcels.     Highest  priority  was 
given  to  lands  which  were  actively  involved  in  food  production,  such  as 
vegetable  or  fruit  growing  ,  dairy  or  beef  production.     The  second  level  of 
priority  was  given  to  lands  devoted  to  hay  or  pasture.     Of  lower  priority  were 
parcels  with  mixed  woodland,  abandoned  farmlands  or  hobby  farms. 

Size  of  the  farm  was  also  a  criteria,  with  the  highest  priority  given  to  the 
largest  farms.     The  rationale  was  that  larger  farms  are  more  likely  to  have 
sufficient  land  to  stay  in  business  as  viable  operations,  and  thier 
preservation  would  have  a  more  significant  impact  on  the  overall  goal  of 
farmland  preservation  in  the  Town.     Smaller  farms,  however,  were  also 
considered  important,  and  given  priority  points  in  accordance  with  their  size. 

The  total  weight  and  priority  for  preservation  was  determined  by  adding  the 
point  scores  for  each  of  the  four  criteria  and  assigning  a  priority  level 
(e.g.  low,  medium  or  high)  based  upon  the  total  weight. 
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KEY  FOR  AMHERST  FARMLAND  MATRIX 
Weighting  System  and  Criteria: 

1)    Predominant  Land  Use  (Maximum  25  points) 

o    Active  Food  Producers  (e.g.  vegetable,  fruit,  beef,  dairy,  etc.)-25  points 

o    Hay  and  Pasture  -  12.5  points 

o    Mixed  Woodlands,  Abandoned  Farms,  Hobby  Farms    -  5  points 
o    Woodlands    0  -  points 


2)     Size  of  Farm    -  15  points 
o    200  +  acres 

o     150-199  acres    -  12.5  points 

o    100-149  acres    -  10  points 

o      50-99  acres    -  7.5  points 
-  5  points 

o      25-49  acres 

o      10-24  acres    -  2.5  points 

o        0-9    acres  0  points 


(Maximum  15  points) 


3)     Farmland  Soils 

a)  Percent  of  Parcel  in  Prime  Farmland  Soils 
o  75-1007o 

o  50-747o    -  18  points 

o  25-497.    -  12  points 

o  10-247c    -  7  points 

o    0-97o      -  2  points 


(Maximum  30  points) 

-  25  points 


b)  Percent  of  Parcel  in  Soils  of  State  and  Local  Importance 
o  75-1007o 
13  points 

o  50-747c    -      9  points 


-  13  points 


o  25 -497c 
o  10-247, 
o  0-97, 


5  points 
3  points 
1  points 
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4)     Collateral  Environmental  Objectives       (Maximum  12.5  points) 
o  Adjacent  to  farmland  or  conservation  land     -  5  points 

o  Within  water  supply  of  aquifer  protection  area     -  2.5  points 

o  Within  FEMA  100-year  floodplain  -  2.5  points 

o  Includes  historical  home  or  building  -  2.5  points 


5)     Total  Weight/Priority  for  Preservation 

o  High  Priority  52-82.5  points 

o  Medium-High  Priority  44-51.5  " 

o  Medium  Priority  36-43.5  " 

o  Medium-Low  Priority  30-35.5  " 

o  Low  Priority  0-29  " 
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or.n  1 

.z 

re. 

Mm  1  ,  L  Jr.l"! , 

n  U  t  rt  L  1 

iiiPTl  2fjn  Uil  lift; 

unnni AHn 
nuUULHitU 

Mr  "v : 

HED-hiGH 

1720  S.E.  STftEEl 

ADJ.  TO  FARMLAND 

HUUirCn  rnuiLLIi 

^^^  rtiiUiNu 

Ln.  oxh; 

I 

MEIEHT 

12. ! 

7.5 

13 

0 

10 

48 

HADLEf 

19 

FOOD 

13 

1  J?. 

fin  I  in  FiPMi  Ml) 

r  nr.  t  i  ML   i/L  VLLLr  nLII  <    r  LM 

Lunnr.u 

Mr  n  • 

K 

n  i  DM 

1753  S.E.  STREET 

Ln .    0 1 n • 

■« 
1 

MEISHT 

.IJ 

2.5 

T 

J 

7.5 

b3 

GOftDON  HfiLL  l  HALL 

20 

n  1  ALU 

54 

50X 

I  V/. 

An  !    Tfl  FfiC'HI  ir4n 

Pt  iN<^  Tn  nr'jpi  hp 

r LHI13    lU  L'LvLLUr 

ahherst  realt<  trust 

HUUi r en  r nu 1 CU 1 < 

APR: 

N 

ricu  •  un 

33  VERNA  STREET 

NAHANT,  HA 

Lni  OlHt 

V 

I 

WEIGHT 

c 
J 

7.5 

13 

3 

7.5 

41 

HARRIS 

21 

r  Ha  1  Ur, 

38 

S5ji 

nUu  •    1  U  r  Hnn  HIiU 

[  UmII  OUUun  1 

ROBERT 

LUngCnVn  1  lUn  Lnil 

rnwQpfi'UATTnM  ppcTDiryTn 

UUl'43Lr\  VM  1  i  Un  RLwiniLI.J 

APR: 

N 

■  It J  niun 

4B3  flONTAGUE  ROAD 

WITH  SELF-HELF  GRANT 

Ln.  Din* 

V 
1 

WEIGHT 

12.5 

c 

25 

0 

c 

J 

47.5 

HESS 

c  n  n  n 

150 

30/1 

idCTt  &wn  ufii  lire 

APS'   1 K!  (JPHflT  1      r  fit; 

FREDERICK 

Hr  r\  ( 

M 

n  I  un 

143  N.E.  STREET 

rLuUUrLniri  vHLJl 

ri3  T  P  V     PfiCTI  ICC 

ADJ.  TO  EARN  AND 

CORK,  WOOD 

CH.  olA: 

y 

CONSERVATION  LAN 

KEIGHT 

12.5 

12 

5 

10 

64.5 

JONES 

r  ULJ 

;  1 

E07. 

',  AY 

;  U;. 

mU  J  .    !  U  r  HhnLriliU 

rnptJ  u^v 

i,Uhrf,  r.Ml 

WALTER 

APR' 

h 

l» 

n  i  on 

134  nONTASUE  ROAD 

Ln •    0  I M. 

t 

WEIGHT 

25 

2.5 

25 

■7 
J 

c 

J 

60.5 

4 


ADDRESS 

PARCEL 

i-ri.it/ 

•JSE 

ACRES 

FRIKE 
SGIlS 

STATE  AND  LOCAL  ENVIROKENTAL 
albSir  IbrtNLh        OBJECT  WES 

CH.  bis 

TOTAl  5C0.RE 

JnCGLIE  14 
CHiif.LES 

575  3.  STREET 

FlQD 

;!3 

70X 

lOX 

ADJ.  TO  FARMLAND 

DAIRl 

APR: 

CH.  61A: 

( 
1 

HIGH 

UEIGHT 

i.J 

t  A 

1  Q 
1  0 

r 

J 

bl 

KANIECKI 
EL'WARD 

996  3.E.  STREET 

i.  J 

NUED 

31 

(11 

407. 

ADJ.  TO  FASnLANI 
AQUIFER  PROTECT, 
WETLAND  VALUES 

hav,  aooD 

APR: 

Ch.  6iA: 

N 

1 

LQli 

KEI8HT 

J 

0 

C 
J 

10 

2  J 

HMTFIELD 
THEO. 

1555  S.E.  STREET 

26 

FOGD 

49 

B5i 

AQUIFER  PROTECT. 
ADJ.  TO  FARMLAND 

CORN,  hfir 
APR  PENDING 

APR: 

CH.  olA: 

A 

i 

HIGH 

WEIGHT 

2j 

J 

25 

0 

7,S 

62.5 

KIELBASfl 
STriHLE* 

190  liEST  iM  ROAD 

27 

FOOD 

3 

20'i 

1JJ> 

ADJ.  TO  FARMLAND 

ORCHARD 

PARTIAL  DEVELOPNENT  PlA 

APR: 

CH.  tlA: 

N 
r 

KEDIuB 

HEIGHT 

25 

0 

7 

c 
J 

c 
J 

42 

kOLflSn 
JOHS 

40  XEST  STREET 
HrDLEY,  nfi 

28 

US'uSED 

C  C  V 

155; 

ADJ.  TO  FARflLAND 

SOLD  TO  BARBARA  lilTCHEL 
1  PARCEL  ON  NORTH  EAST  5 

APR: 

CH.  6lA: 

V 
r 

nEUiur 

l*EISHT 

J 

18 

3 

c 
J 

36 

KUCINSH 
STEPHEN 

3?  N.  EAST  STREET 

29 

FOOD 

146 

75X 

lOX 

WETLAND  VALUES 
FLOODPLAIN  VALUE 
ADJ.  TO  FAR«  AND 
CONSERVATION  LAN 

HEIFERS,  HAV, 
PASTURE 

APR: 

Ch.  61A: 

1 
< 

HIGH 

ilEISHT 

2  J 

10 

2  J 

3 

10 

7T 

ADDf.ESS 

FARCEL 
NUHPERS 

USE 

ACRES 

PRIME 
SOILS 

STATE  AND  LOCAL 
SIGNIFICANCE 

ENVIROMENTAL 
OBJECTIVES 

CH.  blA 

TOTAL  SCORE 

LANGF3R: 
JOSEPH 

1290  3.E.  STREET 

FOOD 

17 

:o-/. 

107. 

AEJ.  TO  FARflLAND 
AQUIFER  PROTECT, 

VEGETABLES,  FRUIT, 
SVR'JP,  HONEY, 
HAY,  WOOD 

APR: 

CH.  61  A; 

N 

V 
I 

MED-HIGH 

WEIGHT 

n  c 
L.  J 

12 

J 

7.5 

50 

LESLIE 

ALFRED  k  CONSTANCE 
164!  S.E.  STREET 

31 

HAi' 

24 

B5X 

15X 

A8UIFER  PROTECT. 
ADJ.  TO  FARMLAND 

APR: 

Ln.  OiHt 

A 
i 

ilED-HiGH 

HEIGHT 

12.5 

?  ^ 

7.5 

J'.'.  J 

flATUSZlcG 
CARL 

317  HEADO',*  STREET 

7  1 

FOOD 

1! 

451 

or. 

ADJ.  TO  FARMLAND 

POTATOES,  CORN, 
HAY 

APR: 

CH.  61A: 

Y 

y 

MED-HIGri 

WEIGHT 

25 

'\  e 
L  .  J 

12 

0 

e 

J 

44.5 

nCALLISTER 
ROBERT 

1730  S.E.  STREET 

33 

nUED 

14 

SOX 

01 

ADJ.  TO  FARMLAND 
ASUIFER  PROTECT. 

FORAGE  FOR  RA8BITS 

APR: 

CH.  61A: 

N 

CiEDIun 

WEIGHT 

5 

n  c 

^ ,  J 

0 

7.5 

40 

NIREAULT 
KEN 

256  S.E.  STREET 

34 

FOOD 

24 

mi 

07. 

ADJ.  TO  FARMLAND 

CORN,  HAY 

APR: 

rn  Aii- 

un ■  0 1 h  t 

N 

HIGH 

WEIGHT 

"■e 

2.5 

0 

c 
J 

57.5 

•niTCHELL 
JOSEPH 

36:  N.E.  STREET 

FOOD 

113 

55X 

lOX 

WETLAND  VALUES 
FLOODPLAIN  VALUE 
ADJ.  TO  FARM  AND 

APR  PENDINS 

APR: 

CH.  tlA: 

HIGH 

'iiEIGHT 

T 
^  J 

10 

13 

J 

10 

6ii 

ADDSE5S 

Nl'^-cEF.S 

J5E 

ACRES  f 

RlnE 
;g;l5 

STATE  AND  LOCAL 
SIENIFIC-ANCE 

ENVIROfiENTAL 
CBJEC^VES 

C'rt.  5lA 

TOTAL  SCORE 

fllTCHE.L  :c 
:¥}  H.£.  STSEEI 

40; 

ketland  value; 

AC  J.  TO  FftRRLAND 

«PR: 

CH.  tlA: 

1 

i 

f.Ej-nIGn 

.EIGHT 

!:,5 

/  •  J 

i  2 

C 
J 

7.5 

44.5 

niTCHE'J. 
PETER 

ZZl  N.E.  STREET 

37 

F03D 

55X 

!or. 

WETLAND  VALUES 
FLQQDPLAIN  VALUE 
ADJ.  TO  CONS.  LA 

DAIRY,  HAY 

APR: 

CH.  61A: 

r 
\ 

HIGH 

aEIoHT 

2  J 

5 

13 

3 

10 

bl 

niTCKELL 
STANLEY 

246  RONTAsiJE  ROAD 

33 

FOCD 

73 

75i 

FLOODPLAIN  VALUE 
ADJ.  TO  FARHLAND 

CORN,  HAY 

APR: 

CH.  tilA: 

Y 

HIGH 

KEIGHT 

25 

J 

7.5 

63 

STRAKER 
ISABEL 

335  (1IDDLE  STREET 

39 

HAY 

30  i 

201 

ADJ.  TO  FARBLAND 

APR: 

CH.  blA: 

\ 
Y 

flED-HIfirt 

MEIGHT 

!2.5 

J.  J 

IC 

^  J 

5 

43 

03TRQWSU 
HAnY 

338  PINE  STREET 

40 

FGOD 

47 

lOX 

VEGETABLES 
(FAHILY  GARDEN) 

APR: 

CH.  SIA: 

N 
T 

flEO-HlSH 

MEIGHT 

2  J 

c 

'  7 

9 

0 

4i 

PERKINS 
HOnER 

205  BAIN  ST. 
EASTHANPTON,  HA 

41 

FCQD 

30 

lOX 

ADJ.  TQ  FARHLAND 

SOLD  FOR  DEVELOP.IEKT 
(PARCEL  ON  E.  HADLEY  RD 

N 

APR: 

CH.  blA: 

S 
N 

HIGH 

HEIGHT 

c 
J 

13 

3 

56 

7 


ADDRESS 


RILEV 

FRANKLIN  I  ELHASETK 
5:?  HAfiKET  HILL  SQAD 


..n,  Ln.ij  (  u  1  HL  rLr.bC.tl  rC."wLftl    JUlca  LJLLKILnnL 

PARCEL  USE  ACRES  PRIHE  STATE  AND  LOCAL  ENVIROflENTAL 

NUnEEfiS  SOILS  SIGNinSANCE  OBJECTIVES 

4;  HAy  9  OX  35"i 


uuUHlNT; 


HAV,  WOOD, 
VE6£TAtLES 


AfR  FRIGRITt 

CH.  tin  'jTAl  SCjRE 

APR:        N  .Oy 
CH.  4lA:  N 


ilEIGHT 


12.5  0 
HAY  49 


POOR 

CAHILLIA  ti  ED 
11  AMITY  STREET 


ADJ.  TO  FARn  AND  HAV,  WOOD 
CONSERVATION  LAN 


APR:  H  HEDIU.I 
CH.  alA:  r 


WEIGHT 


43.1 


RQCASAH 
JOSEPH 

485  SUNDERLAND  ROAD 


HAY  30 
FASTUR 


55i 


lor. 


ADJ.  TO  FARMLAND   APR  IN  NEGOTIATION 


APR:  A  MEDIUM 
CH.  blA:  Y 


•EIGHT  12.5         5  13 

45  HAY         27  657. 


RGSTAS 
STEPHEN 

466  S.  PLEASANT 


2n 


FLQQDPLAIN  VALUE   PARTIAL  DEVELOPMENT 


APR!  N  MEDIUM 
CH.  MA:  Y 


»EISHT 
46 


12.5  5 

HAY  20 


13  3 


41 


SHUMKAY 
WINFRED 

1146  5.E.  STREET 


ADJ.  TO  FARMLAND  HAY,  WOOD.  GREENHOUSE 
AQUIFER  PROTECT. 


APR:  N  LDkl 
Cri.  6IA:  Y 


WEIGHT 


12.5 
FOOD 


0 

07. 


SIMMONS  47 
CHAUNCEY 

355  MIDDLE  STREET 


957. 


ADJ.  TO  FARMLiAN   DEVELOPMENT  PLANNED 
(ON  MARKET) 

CORN,  PASTURE 


APR:  N  HIGH 
CH.  =1A:  Y 


KEIGhT 


6'J 


8 


ADCRtSS 

FARCEL 
N'JhBEFS 

LSE 

M'CnES 

FRIflE 
SOILS 

STATE  AND  LOCAL 
SloNIFIGANCE 

envirghental 
objectives 

CH.  61 

A 

TGTAL  SCORE 

£K!B!SM 
JOHN 

N.  KIK6  STREET 
NuRTHflRPTON,  tin 

48 

HAi 

PASTUR 

mm 

.'J 

70X 

lOX 

ADJ.  TG  FARMLAND 

SOLD  FOR 
DEVELOPMENT 

APR: 

Cri.  b'.fi: 

Fi 
H 

rEDlefl 

ilEIEHT 

12.5 

c 
J 

18 

c 

J 

43.5 

3LQBGDV 
LB 

91i  S.E.  STREET 

FASTUR 

13 

50i 

15X 

ADJ.  TO  FARflLAND 
AQUIFER  PROTECT. 

iSLOBODV  DEV.  CORP.) 

APR: 

CH.  61A: 

N 

y 

MEDIUM 

HEIGHT 

1^.  J 

2.5 

18 

3 

7.5 

4:. 5 

SLCBGDV  FARM 
9:6  S.E.  STREET 

50 

HM 

85 

25i 

01 

WETLfiND  VALUES 
AQUIFER  PROTECT. 
ADJ.  TO  FARilLAND 
FLCODPLAIN  VALUE 

HAY,  PASTURE, 
WOOD,  HORSES 

APR: 

CH.  alA: 

MED-HIGH 

KEIEH^ 

!2.5 

7.5 

12 

0 

12.5 

44.5 

SNYDER 
D.F. 

810  BAV  RCAD 

C  1 

PASTUR 

56 

50/: 

35X 

AC  J.  TO  FARflLAND 
ASUIFER  PROTECT. 

APR: 
C.-i.  6iA 

N 
( 

MED-HloH 

HEIGHT 

12.5 

7.5 

13 

5 

7.5 

C ;  r 

STOSZ 
HAI 

234  NARKET  HILL 

CI 

Ji. 

RGAB 

nnES 

48 

15Z 

60Z 

FLOOOPLflIN  VALUE 
WETLANDS  VALUES 

APR: 
CH.  61A 

N 

1 

MEO-LDW 

■*EIGHT 

e 
J 

c 

9 

c 

J 

31 

SZALA 
ED 

82  COfllNS  R&AD 
HAjLEV,  r.n 

JJ 

HAf 

6' 

60!'. 

151 

ADJ.  TO  FARMLAND 

(PARCEL  ON  ROUTE  1'6) 
FROhi  LOTS  UNDER  CGNSTR 

ArR: 
C.i.  6lA 

N 
t 

r,ED-HI6H 

'-(EIEHT 

12.5 

T  C 

13 

J 

46 

9 


ACDftESS 


THOllPSGS 
CHARLES 

870  S.E.  STREET 


PARCEL 
NUMBERS 

5-i 


USE 


ACRES  PRIKE 
SOILS 


r,;jE!l  85 


40  J 


state  and  local  enviroflental 
S!6n;figanc£  objectives 


wetland  values      APR  !N  NEEOTlATIuN 

fljGdplau'  value 

adj.  to  farmland  horse  pasture 

aquifer  protect. 


n.-r  t-p.;uni.: 

CH.  6lA  TCTAL  SCORE 

APR:        A  JlEDiJf! 
:h.  61A:  y 


SEIBHT 


TIETJEN 
RICHARD 

49  CRQHHELL  PL. 

CLD  SArEROOK,  CT 


5         7.5  12 


■it 


WETLAND  VALUES      (PARCEL  3N  S.E.  STREET) 

FLOCDPLAIN  VALO'E  APR:  N 

ACUIFER  PROTECT.    hhV,  WdOD 

CH.  =!A:  y 


LCk 


ilEIEH'' 


TRAUS 
GEORGE 

390  S.E.  STREET 


56 


PA3TUR  37 


607. 


lOZ 


FLOCDPLAIN  VALUE    3  FROST  LOTS  UNDER  CONS 
ADJ.  TO  FARflLAfiD  APF 


h  ITEi-f.IEK 
id.  61A;  N 


iEISHT  12.5         5  13 

KD  CCiiLES  INC.  57  PASTUR     1  /7  53X 

134  KCNTASLE  ROAD 


7.5 


A3 


ADJ.  TO  FARriLAND  '.EAST  SIDE  ROUTE  63) 
FLOODPLAIN  VALUE 


APR:  N  hISH 
CH.  slA:  \ 


HEIGHT  12.5      12.5        13  3 

LEVERETT  RGADi  57  fJIED      17        50Z  457. 


7.5 


ADJ.  TO  FARMLAND   UNUSED  PASTURE 


APR:  N  rED-LCi 
Lri.  -lA:  H 


■.EAST  OF  lib) 


fcEISHT 


FASTUR     15         75X  257. 


FlOGDPLAIN  VALUE 
ADJ.  TO  FARMLAND 


35.5 


APR:  N  HI5H 
CH.  61h:  N 


MEItH.T 


10 


"Llif^S'=■  fhf:CEL        '.SE        ACFE3  FMHE      STATE  AND  LOCAL  E'JVIRQ?1EMAL 

NJr&ERS  5C'ILS      SIGN!FlGfiNC£      OBJECTIVES  CH.  b.A      TCT^^  SEQ^E 

'-'-^'^  J'^DS        47         ri'.         107.  FLCaDPLAlN  VA^UE    COFS,  FAETURE 

ADJ.  -0  FARNLANG  APR:        K  Hlin 

CH.  clA:  N 


HEIGHT 


7.5 


iiASNER 
HGWARD 

305  N.E.  STREET 


FOOD       i:?       551  157. 


ADJ.  TO  FARHLAND   dairy.  PAST'JRE, 
k'ETLAND  VALUES      HAY,  CDR!< 
FLOCDPLAIW  VALUE 


APR:  V  HIGH 
CH.  MA:  Y 


KEISHT 
5-v 


HASKIE'ilCZ 
JOHN 

253  i  324  !>EADCS  STREET 


25 

FOOD 


3 

COX 


ADJ.  TO  FARHLAHD   VESETAfiLEb,  GRAIN 


APR  PENDItiB 


6i 


APR:  A  HlEh 
CH.  ilA:  y 


KENiaORTH 
FRANCES 


iJEIEHT 


FOOD  II 


18 
50:'. 


101  ADJ.  TO  FARMLAND    RUr.ORS  OF  DEVE.OPHENT 

AQUIFER  PROTECT.  APS:        H  HI5K 

FLOODPLAIN  VALUE   DAIRY,  HAY,  CORN. 

PASTURE  CH.  61A:  V 


SENTNQRTH 
FRANCES 


aElBHT  25        7.5       13  3 

iO  FOOD        13         657.  ill 


ADJ.  TO  FARflLAND   RUMORS  OF  5EVEL0PMENT 


t!.5 


APR:  N  HISH 
CH.  l!A;  ■: 


'■lEHER 
JULES 

575  BAY  ROAD 


HEIGHT 


lUED  13 


!3 

I'll 


HORSE,  HAY 


53.5 

APR:  U  ^QU 
CH.  61A:  I 


HEIGHT 


19.5 


11 


FRED 

153  STANLEY  STREET 


PARCEL  US 
Nuri5ER3 


ACRES  PR! IE 
S3IL3 


STATE  AND  LOCAL  ENVIRCMENTAL 
SliNlFlGANCE  OBJECTIVES 


FOOD  <Z1  40X 
(DAIRy 


COX 


CH. 


FLOQDPLAIN  VALUE  ONE  LOT  SOLD  FOR 

ZETLAND  VALUES  OEVELOPrENT  APR; 

ADJ.  TO  FARMLAND  ONE  LOT  HELD  BV  TOWN  AS 

AQUIFER  PROTECT.  CONSERVATION  LAND  CH.  fclA; 


K'TAL  SCORE 
HIGH 


HEIGHT 


25  10 
FOOD  3a 


i:.5 


a4.5 


■-ilSNESKI 
JACQOELINE 

260  BELCHERTOWN  ROAD 


FLOODFLAIN  VALUE  CORN,  «OCD 
ADJ.  TO  FARMLAND 


APR:  N  HIGH 
CH.  olA:  V 


WEIGHT 
04 


MOOS 
JEFFREr 

3!2  LEVERETT  ROAD 


HAY 


ADJ.  TO  FARM  AND 
CQtlSERVATiON  LAN 


APR:  N  HED-LGW 
CH.  61A:  V 


liEIGHT 


12.5 


WYSflCKI 

65 

HAY  54 

50Z 

lOX 

WETLAND  VALUES 

J. 

PASTUR 

FLOODFLAIN  VALUE 

APR: 

A 

PIED-HIGH 

490  N.E.  STREET 

ADJ.  TO  FARWLAND 

CH.  6lA: 

Y 

'JEIGH' 

12.5  7.5 

18 

•7 
J 

10 

51 

ZIOHEK 

66 

FOOD  22 

6oy. 

ADJ.  TO  FARMLAND 

VEGETABLES 

JOAN 

PARCELS  ON  MEADOW  ST.  APR: 

HIGH 

:  ROOSEVELT  ST. 

HfiDLEY,  HA 

CH.  6lA: 

i 

WEIGHT 

c  c 

^.  J 

13 

c 

J 

c 

J 

cc  c 

BARTOHSKI 

67 

FOOD  35 

m 

40Z 

CONSIDERING  DEVELOPMENT 

L. 

APR: 

MED-HI5H 

1C69  N.  PLEASANT  STREET 

VEGETABLES,  CORN 

CH.  61A: 

WEIGHT 

1C  C 
^  J  J 

12 

c 

J 

0 

47 

12 


fiD[*E5S  PfiftCEL 

USE 

ACRES 

PRIBE 
SOILS 

STATE  AND  LOCAL 
SISNIFIGANCE 

ENVIROtlENTAL 
OBJECTIVES 

n.-n 

Cri.  iiA 

r  r. .  _  ~. .  :  1 
TOTAL  SCORE 

ft05EF:TA 

^1  E.  HAELEV  ROAD 

PAST'Jft 

17 

100''. 

OX 

ADJ.  TO  FARMLAND 
FLOODPLAIN  VALUE 

============= 

============ 

APR:  -i 
CH.  6!A:  N 

KED-hlGH 

MEIEHT 

1  1  c 

....  J 

.  .  J 

25 

0 

7.5 

47.5 

fRUNELLE  69 
JEAN 

104  PCTNINE  LA. 

FOOD 

43 

955'. 

01 

FLOODPLAIN  VALUE 
ADJ.  10  FARHLANB 

CORN,  HAV 

APR:  N 
CH.  61A:  N 

HIGH 

ijEIGhT 

*.  J 

c 

tc 

0 

-)  c 

/ .  J 

62.5 

FLQWER  70 
JEFF 

23  UNEAS  OR. 
AHSTON,  CT 

MIEO 

397 

101 

AQUIFER  PROTECT. 
FLOODPLAIN  VALUE 
WETLAND  VALUES 
ADJ.  TG  FARMLAND 

DEVELQPnENT 
SOME  ALREADY 
■PARCEL:  ON 

PLANS 
DEVELOPED 
3.E.  ST.I 

APR:  N 
CH.  ()1A:  N 

nE2-H!SH 

HEIGHT 

c 
J 

15 

12 

12.5 

47.5 

DAHN  71 
JANET 

650  E.  PLEASANT  STREET 

PASTUR 

30 

lOi 

SOX 

AFR:  N 
CH.  ilA:  S 

."lEE-LDw 

XEISHT 

i2.  J 

c 

J 

9 

0 

■•  T  C 
.  J 

DECKER  72 
FRAN>; 

346  £.  PLEASANT  STREET 

UNUSED 

7 

or. 

APR:  N 
CH.  olA:  N 

LDW 

WEIGHT 

c 

J 

0 

0 

0 

0 

e 
J 

CAPRERA  73 
SARV 

433  3.E.  STREET 

PASTUR 

20 

45X 

55X 

WETLAND  VALUES 
FLOODPLAIN  VALUE 

APR:  N 
CH.  61A;  (i 

BEDIun 

WEIGHT 

12.5 

-t  e 

12 

9 

c 

J 

(1 

13 


ADDRESS 


R  1  C 

294  FOTWINE  LA. 


f'iiRCtL 


ACRES  PRIHE      STATE  AND  LOCAL  ENVIROMEHTAL 
SOILS      SIGNIFIGANCE  OSJECTIVES 


HAY 


ADJ.  TO  FARMLAND 
FLOQDPLAIN  VALUE 


APR  PR!CRIT\ 

CH.  tlA  TOTAL  SCORE 

APR:        N  r.ED-HiSh 
CH.  6!fi:  H 


KEISHT 


0 

01 


7.5 


4! 


3IW10NE 
JOHN 

15  MIDDLE  STREET 


75 


FQGD 


ADJ.  TO  FARHLAND   CORN,  HAV 


APR:  N  hISH 
CH.  61A:  N 


WEIGHT 


SINGLETON 
D  i  E 

1072  S.E.  STREET 


76 


HAY 


507. 


A8UIFER  PROTECT. 
ADJ.  TO  FARrlLAHD 


APR:  N  tlESlUM 
CH.  fclA:  N 


KEIGHT 


12.5  2. 
FOOD  35 


18 
701 


0 

307. 


7.5 


40.5 


SWARTZ 
J  I  J 

41  ROOSEVELT  STREET 
HADLEy,  KA 


ADJ.  TO  PARKLAND  RUMORS  OF  DEVELOPMENT 
FLOQDPLAIN  VALUE    (PARCEL  ON  ROUTE  lis) 


APR:  N  HIGH 
CH.  61A:  N 


■EIGHT 


7. 


SHUMMAY 
WILEER 

1204  S.E.  STREET 


FOOD 


07. 


ADJ.  TO  FARMLAND    (PARCEL  ON  PQTWINE  LA.! 
STRAWBERRIES 


APR:  N  HIGH 
CH.  61A:  Y 


WEIGHT 


25 
HAY 


0 

07. 


MALAS 
JOSEPH 

315  POTKINE  LA. 


79 


lOOX 


ADJ.  TO  PARKLAND 


APR:  N  MED-HISri 
CH.  tlA:  N 


WEIGHT 


45 


14 


MmZS  fh?:CEL       USE       ACRES  PRIME      STATE  AND  LOCAL  ENVlROnENTAL 


>iUNBER5 

SOILS 

SIBNIF16ANCE 

OBJECTIVES 

CH.  blA 

tctal  score 

WENTiCnTri 
iiES.El 

416  ir.t  RGAD 

30 

HAt 

FASTUR 

all 

FLQCDPLAIN  VALUE 
ADJ.  TC  FARNLAND 

SOLD  TO  ART  DAtifl^S:.!' 

APR: 

CH.  tin: 

■/ 
N 

MED-kibh 

■<EIGnT 

«  C 
i^.  J 

"»  c 

'  .  J 

13 

c 

J 

T  C 
1  .  J 

50.5 

ANDREKS.LEE 
DDK  LAVERDIERE 
ilEADOX  ST. 

SI 

FGGD 

20 

6CZ 

15). 

FLOODPLAIN  VALUE 
ADJ.  TD  FARHLAND 

CORN,  OATS 

APR: 

CH.  61A: 

A 

V 

HIGH 

HEIGHT 

25 

n  c 

13 

7.5 

56 

GRVaitO  B2 
ADA 

949  E.  PLEASANT  STREET 

Hfly 

la 

201 

457. 

APR: 

CH.  61A: 

N 
N 

LOW 

WEIGHT 

12.5 

1  c 

I,  J 

7 

5 

0 

27 

HART 

ED  ir  nufiPHY,  HARf 
il2  S.  PLEASANT  3 

83 

'REET 

FDGO 

43 

acr. 

ui 

FLOODPLAIN  VALUE 
ADJ.  TO  FARMLAND 
WETLAND  VALUES 

IPARCEL  ON  N.  PL.  ST.! 
CORN,  HAY 

APR: 

CH.  61A: 

h 
N 

HIGH 

HEIGHT 

".C 

25 

0 

10 

65 

(PARCELS  QN  STRCNb 

3TRE  iZ 

FOOD 

21 

70i 

301 

ADJ.  TO  FARKLAND 

PARTIAL  DEVELOPMENT 
WEST  OF  RR 

CORN,  HAY 

APR: 

CH.  olA: 

S 
N 

HIbH 

HEIGHT 

la 

c 

J 

e 
J 

cc  c 
^  J.  J 

HEfiCNEIIiJS 
iiILL!A!1 

730  WEST  STREET 

S4 

HAY 

c 
J 

lOOX 

01 

ADJ.  TO  FARMLAND 

APR: 

CH.  61A: 

N 
H 

MEDIUM 

WEIGHT 

0 

0 

5 

42.5 

IS 


ADDRESS 


IVES 

DCROTHt  AND  PHILIP 
1095  lilEST  STREET 


FARCE. 
'W-EERS 


HAY 


ACRES  PRIilE 
S3ILS 

16  b57. 


STATE  AND  LOCAL  ENVlRGfiENTAL 
SIGNIFICANCE  OBJECTIVES 


35y. 


ADJ.  TO  FARMLAND 


CH.  s!A     :gtal  score 

APR:        N  HEDluR 
Ch.  6lA:  N 


«EIShT 


13 
SOX 


JOHNSON 
C  i  R 

7Bia  HAffPOEN  LA. 


2b 


HAr 


AQUIFER  PROTECT.    (PARCEL  ON  S.E.  STREET) 

ADJ.  TO  FARMLAND  APR:        H  MED 

Ch.  61A:  H 


SEISKT 
87 


13 
401 


0 

607. 


7.5 


AO.! 


r.ATUSKO 
CHESTER 
4  BALL  LA. 


FOOD 


POSSIBLE  DEVELOPMENT 
VEGETABLES 


APR:  n  f1Ea-H,15n 

CH.  MA:  -i 


HEIGHT 
83 


9 

o; 


43.1 


NICHOLSON 
W  t,  S 

131  niDOLE  STREET 


HAY 


751 


ADJ.  TO  FARflLAND 


APR:  H  PIED-HIGH 
CH.  blA:  N 


MEI6HT 


12.5  :.5 

HAlf  14 


0 

lO'i 


45 


PATENAUDE 
VICTOR 

210  N.E.  STREET 


60X 


ADJ.  TO  PARKLAND 


APR:  f.  flEL'IUfl 
CH.  61A:  N 


WEIGHT 
91 


la 


41 


EICC! 
BENJAMIN 
615  SAY  READ 


HIXED 


501 


APR:  N  lO» 
CH.  6'A:  N 


WEIGHT 


16 


STATE  AND  LOCAL 
ilGMFISANCE 

1.  juLrt  1  u"rn_ 

EKVlROr.ENTAL 
CBJECTIVES 

CH.  tl^ 

'2TA.  SCGRE 

DGNNA 

fULPiT  HILL  F.3A2 

j5;1 

VEjEThBlES 

APR: 

Ch.  6lA: 

N 

riEC-ri'bh 

?^ 

-\  e 

^  ,  J 

!  2 

0 

iS.j 

RUSEF:  9: 
FREDEf.ICr,  J.  AND  NANCr 
405  HARKET  HILL  ROAD 

nUED 

8 

107. 

35X 

HORSE  PASTURE 

APR: 

CH.  tlA; 

N 
•i 

l3(> 

WEIGHT 

J 

0 

7 

13 

0 

25 

STD'dELL  94 
SLENN 

231  LEVERETT  ROAl 

HAV 

13 

01 

30X 

WETLAND  VALUES 

APR; 

CH.  61A: 

N 
\ 

LCW 

■ElBHT 

12.5 

0 

J 

2. 5 

wrSCCK!  95 
'i^  Si  J 

3A3  HESRy  STREET 

PASTUR 

21 

!0i 

APR: 

CH.  61A; 

A 

V 

.  LJW 

MEISHT 

12.  J 

2 .  J 

J 

27 

ANDREUS  96 

LEI3H  i  E'JGENE 
260  LEVERETT  RQAD 

HAT 

FAS'UR 

I'l 

551 

151 

ADJ.  TO  FARMLAND 

APR: 

CH.  61A: 

H 
N 

KEDIUfl 

KEI5HT 

12,5 

^.  J 

13 

J 

41 

BQSAKEMi:;  97 
EUGENE 

447  BAY  ROAD 

HAY 

2s 

15^ 

35: 

ADJ.  TO  PARKLAND 

APR: 

CH.  61A: 

N 
N 

SED-LOte 

uC  T  CUT 
Nt 1  On  1 

l^.  J 

c 

J 

7 

c 
J 

c 

J 

34.5 

17 


ADDRES5 


!10SAk£WIC: 
STANEir 

!6:e  S.E.  STREET 


PARCEL 
NL1M6ER5 


9a 


USE 


ACRES  PRIKE 
SOILS 

40  75;; 


STfiTE  AND  LOCAL  ESVIROMEHTAL 
ilGN'FIGANCE  OBJECTIVES 


10'/. 


WETLAND  VALUES 
AQUIFER  PROTECT. 


C4.  61A       TOTAL  SCORE 

APR:        ■(  I1ED-H!5rt 
Ch.  fclfi:  H 


SLIGHT 


PADDOCK 
HARRY 

330  PEIHAI«  ROAD 


12.5 
WOOD 


07. 


60r. 


ADJ.  TO  FARHLAND   plans  TO  SELL 


50.5 


APR:  fi  m 
CH.  61A;  H 


WEIGHT 


0  5 
Hfly  61 


19 


PATTERSON 
ROBERT 

340  fICNTAGUE  ROAD 


100 


30Z 


WETLANDS  VALUES 
ADJACENT  TO  FARM 


APR:  H  riED-HISh 
CH.  olAi  N 


KEIGHT 


«EENEy 

PHILLIP 

132  BELCHERTOMN  ROAD 


!0: 


12.5 

FCOD 


12 


201 


7.: 


WETLAND  VALUES 
FLOODPLAIN  VALUE 
ADJ.  TO  PARflLAND 


44.5 


APR;  fi  HIGH 
CH.  6IA:  i 


BERGSTRON 
KEN 

107  N.  HAIN  ST. 
SUNDERLAND,  nA 


HEIGHT  25        7.5  18 

103  FOOD       18  30'/. 


ADJ.  TO  FARMLAND   BEEF,  AOUACULTORE, 
GREENHOUSE,  HAY 

APR  PENDING 


OJ.  J 


APR:  A  HIGH 
CH.  6lA:  r 


WEIGHT 


RflSKEVITI 
ROBERT 

550  E.  LEVERETT  ROAD 


104 


PASTUR 


lOi 


3 

30: 


FLOODPLAIN  VALUE 


6U.  J 


APR;  H  lED-LCiJ 
CH.  61A:  y 


HEIGHT 


7.5 


34. 


la 


ADDRESS 


GULLIVEF, 
SEBINA 

232  STRONG  STREET 


PARCEL  USE  ACRES  PRI1E  STATE  AND  LOCAL  ENVIftOMENTAL 
N'jntERS  SOILS      SIGNIFIGANCE  OBJECTIVES 


MDIED      14         ly^  III 


ADJ.  TO  FARMLAND    HAV,  H3R5E  PASTURE 


CH.  b!A      TOTAL  SCORE 

AFR;        N  LDK 
CH.  tlA:  N 


WEIGHT 


HAMPSHIRE  VILLAGE  ASSOC  !0i 
HAIPDEN  STREET 

HOLYfl^E,  flA 


F03D       20        40?.  45 


ADJ.  TO  FARHLAND   ORCHARD,  CORN 
TO  BE  DEVELOPED 


APR:  HED-hlGH 

CH.  6:Ai 


IJEIGHT 


2.5  12 
3 


5 


HUpES 
CLAVTQN  AND  JOANNE 
13  HLLST  ROAD 


107  FOOD 


n 


ADJ.  TO  FARMLAND  (PARCEL  OF  BAY  RDi 
AQUIFER  PROTECT. 

APPLES,  HAV 


APR:  N  r.EDI'J" 
CH.  t:A:  N 


«e:ght 


25 

HAY 


0  0  9 

6         15'/.  AOX 


Al. 


LABBE 

RONALD  AND  LINDA 
347  FLAT  HILLS  ROAD 


108 


APS:  N  lOi4 
CH.  tlAi  N 


■jeisht 


NA!«ARTQNIS 
SILLIAH 

410  iiEST  STREET 


109  HAY         13         35i  OH 


FLOODFLAIN  VALUE 


APR:  N  CiEDlUN 
CH.  =1A;  N 


«e:sht 


42.5 


HAWTHORNE 
G  1  R 

235  £.  PLEASANT  STREET 


no 


FOOD 


VEGETABLES,  kAy 


AFR;  N  LOW 
CH.  jIA:  N 


HEIGHT 


0  0 


19 


ADDfl£3=  ?A?:C£i        u'3E        ACRES  PRlilE      STATE  fiND  LOCAL  ENVIRCfiENTAL 

NUISESS  SGILS      SIBMFIGANCE      OBJECTIVES  CH.  il.A      T'.TnL  S:]RE 


tES3*IN  i;l  UfiUSED      S        iOOi  ADJ.  TO  FARMLAND    FARTlALLV  tElE.QFED 

■iiLLIAfl  AGUIFEF  FRGTECT.  AFF:        n  lEDUr 

1731  3.E.  STREET 

LH.  tlA;  N 


XElShT  5  0         25  0  7.5  37.; 

A«H£R3T  COLLEGE  TRUSTEE  u:  FOOD       401        551         157.  57  ACF.ES  HORSES 

WETLAND  VALUES  280  ACRES  DAIRY  AFft;        r,  HIGH 

FLOODPLAIN  VALUE  64  ACRES  hAy 

ADJ.  TO  FARMLAND  CH.  tIA:  i 


'.iEIGHT 

TG>,'N  CF  AMHERST  114 
(EASTMAN  SRGGL' 


PASTOR  50 
HAY 


!3 
407. 


FlCODPLAIN  VALUE 


APR:  M£D-;.OW 
CH.  fciA: 


MEIGHT 


TC«N  OF  AMHERST 
iMT.  PGLLU.') 


1:4 


12.5 

FOOD 


7.5  12 

22  25X 


75X 


AQUIFER  PROTECT.  ORCHARD 


:4.5 


APR:  ft  h!Gh 
CH.  ijlA:  N 


«EIGhT 


TQSN  OF  AMHERST 
■.AMETHYST  BROOK; 


114 


KAY 


2.5  12 


607. 


WETLAND  VALUES 
FLDOCFLAIN  VAlOE 
ADJ.  TO  FARMLAND 


APR;  N  MED-hIGH 
CH.  61A:  N 


WEIGHT 


TOUN  OF  AMHERST  114 
^FLUM  ERCOK  NORTH; 


PASTUR 


12 
45). 


01 


FLOODPLAIN  VALUE 
ADJ.  TO  FARMLAND 


APR;  N  MED-LC« 
CH.  ilA:  N 


i'EISHT 


12.5 


7.5 


20 


fi:DfiE33 


Psr-.CEL 


TRLiSTEES  OF  HAf-fbHISt  i!5 
CCLLE3E 
?.D.  EOI  6 


USE 


ACRES  PfiIKE 

SDIlE 


3jX 


STATE  AND  'lOCAL  ENVIF.DMENTAl 
S'.C-MFIS^NCE  GEjE-rT'.VEb 


lOX 


FLQODPLfilH  '.AL'iiE  COFS.  OFCHfeSD. 
AD;.  TC  FARBLAfrj    SH.EEF.  Ff.STURE 


c-'.  t'.A    t:-tal  5::-e 


AFF::  N  hl£h 
CH.  t:A:  'I 


BEI^HT 


■JS'.vEF.SITV  GF 
(lASSACKUSETTS 


25  i; 

I1UED  60 


3 

:5i 


f,DJ.  TC  FARKlAND   HCFSE  FAr,!1 


APR:  N  SED-LDU 
Cri.  tlA:  N 


ilEIEHT 


ftLLAR2  FARR:  INC. 

415  !1aple  street 
haClEy.  ha 


7.5 


FOOD       22        501  2eX 


ADJ.  TO  FARHIAKD   DAIRV.  HAV,  CORN 


APR:  1  Hl3h 
lH.  slfi:  V 


=========== 


21 


APPENDIX  B 


AGRICULTURAL  INCENTIVE  AREA  PETITION 


PETITION  TO  AMHERST  BOARD  OF  SELECTMEN 


We,  the  undersigned,  hereby  petition  the    Amherst  Board  of  Seiectmen 
establish  an  agricultural  incentive  area  committee  pursuant  to  the 
Massachusetts  Right-to-Farm  Law,  Chapter  613  of  the  Acts  of  1985. 

As  provided  by  state  law,  the  Board  of  Selectmen  may  appoint  a  committee  which 
"shall  consist  of  seven  members  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Selectmen"  and 
"shall  include  one  member  of  the  Board  of  Selectmen,  one  member  of  the 
Planning  Board,  one  member  of  the  Conservation  Commission,  three  residents  of 
the  municipality  whose  principal  occupation  is  agriculture  or  horticulture  and 
one  person  from  the  public  at  large." 

The  responsibilities  of  this  committee  should  include: 

1)  To  map  all  land  in  agricultural  or  horticultural  use  within  the  town, 
Indicating  soils,  property  boundaries,  ownership,  and  present  zoning. 

2)  To  inform  the  public  and  all  affected  landowners  of  the  purposes  and 
requirements  of  agricultural  incentive  areas,  using  printed  information 
and  public  meetings. 

3)  To  make  recommendations  regarding  the  formation  of  an  agricultural 
incentive  area,  provided  that  no  land  may  be  included  in  the  incentive 
area  unless  the  owner  of  the  land  has  given  prior  written  approval. 

4)  To  hold  a  public  hearing  on  the  agricultural  incentive  area  plan,  and 
following  the  hearing,  to  vote  to  accept  or  reject  the  plan. 

5)  If  the  plan  is  adopted,  to  submit  the  plan  to  the  Commissioner  of  food 
and  agriculture  for  certification. 

6)  To  submit  the  certified  plan  to  the  Board  of  Selectmen.     Approval  of 
the  plan  requires  a  two-thirds  majority  vote  of  town  meeting. 

As  provided  by  state  law,  participation  in  the  agricultural  incentive  area  is 
voluntary.     Landowners  who  give  written  approval  to  participate  in  an 
agricultural  incentive  area  are  eligible  for  incentives  including: 

1.  Priority  eligibility  for  the  Agricultural  Preservation  Restriction 
program; 

2.  Protection  from  nuisance  actions  related  to  farm  odors,  noise  and  other 
farming  practices; 

3.  Reduced  property  taxes  as  provided  by  Chapter  61a; 

4.  Protection  from  special  or  betterment  assessments  imposed  by  the 
community. 


Name  Current  Address 


APPENDIX  C 


AGRICULTURAL  PRESERVATION  ZONING  BYLAW 


TOWN  OF  AMHERST 


1.0      AGRICULTURAL  PRESERVATION  DISTRICT 
1.00  Purpose 

The  purposes  of  the  Agricultural  Preservation  District  are  to; 

a.  Protect  prime  agricultural  lands  for  future  food  production; 

b .  Maintain  an  adequate  agricultural  land  base  in  Amherst  to 
ensure  continued  economic  viability  for  local  agriculture  and 
the  availability  of  agricultural  support  services; 

c.  Prevent  excessive  public  service  and  infrastructure  costs 
which  would  result  from  unplanned  urban  growth  in  areas  more 
appropriate  for  agriculture; 

d.  Preserve  scenic,  historic  and  other  farming-related  values 
which  help  define  the  character  of  Amherst  culture  and 
landscape ; 

e .  Promote  and  protect  the  practice  of  farming  in  Amherst. 

1.01.  District  Delineation 

The  Agricultural  Preservation  District  is  defined  as  all  lands 
designated  on  the  map  entitled  "Agricultural  Preservation 
District,  Town  of   Amherst",     on       file  with  the  Town  Clerk.  All 
lands  included  in  the  district  shall  be  included  only  upon  written 
approval  of  the  property  owner. 

1.02    Permitted  Uses 

a .  Agricultural  production,  including  raising  of  crops, 
livestock,  poultry,  nurseries,  orchards,  hay; 

b.  Normal  agricultural  practices,  including  but  not  limited  to 
manure  storage,  farm  machine  operation  and  fertilizer  and 
pesticide  use  as  regulated  by  state  and  federal  law; 

c.  Uses  accessory  to  farm  operations,  including  greenhouses,  farm 
animal  veterinary  facilities,  agricultural  processing  and 
storage  facilities; 

d.  Farm-related  dwelling  units; 

e .  Single-family  homes  on  frontage  lots  not  requiring  approval 
under  the  Massachusetts  Subdivision  Control  Law,  M.G.L. 
Chapter  41,  which  comply  with  the  Site  Design  standards  in 
Section  1.07  of  this  bylaw. 


1 .03  Uses  Permitted  With  Site  Plan  Review 

All  residential  subdivisions  which  require  approval  under  M.G.L,, 
Chapter  41,  shall  be  laid  out  in  accordance  with  the  Agricultural 
Land  and  Development  Standards  In  Section  1.06  and  the  Site  Design 
Standards  in  Section  4.27  of  this  bylaw,  and  shall  require  Site 
Plan  Approval  from  the  Planning  Board.     All  applicants  for  Site 
Plan  Approval  shall  comply  with  Section  of  this  bylaw. 

1 .04  Additional  Requirements  for  Site  Plan  Approval 

The  applicant  shall  comply  with  the  minimum  requirements  for  site 

plan  contents  in  Section  of  this  bylaw,  and  shall  also  submit 

to  the  Planning  Board  the  following  Information; 

a.  Description  of  Illustration  of  the  physical  characteristics 
within  and  adjacent  to  this  site,  including;  prime 
agricultural  soils,  soils  of  state  and  local  importance,  other 
soils  and  soil  characteristics,  areas  used  for  crop  or  other 
agricultural  production. 

b.  Description  of  compliance  with  Agricultural  Land  and 
Development  Standards  in  Section  1.06  and  Site  Design 
Standards  in  Section  1.07. 

1.05  Criteria  for  Review 

In  addition  to  the  criterion  contained  in  Section  6.35,  the 
Planning  Board  shall  also  consider  the  following  criteria; 

a.  is  in  compliance  with  Agricultural  Land  and  Development 
Standards ; 

b .  will  not  Interfere  with  farming  operations  on  adjacent  lands; 

c .  is  situated  on  the  portion  of  the  site  with  soils  least 
suitable  for  the  production  of  crops  or  livestock; 

d.  is  integrated  into  the  existing  landscape  through  features 
such  as  vegetative  buffers,  and  through  retention  of  open 
agricultural  land. 

1 . 06  Agricultural  Land  and  Development  Standards 

a.     Residential  subdivision  developments  in  the  Agricultural 

Preservation  District  shall  be  laid  out  according  to  the  Open 

Space  Community  standards  set  forth  In  Section  of  this 

bylaw.     All  buildings  and  roads  shall  be  located  away  from 
soils  which  are  most  suitable  for  agriculture  (based  on  U.S. 
Soil  Conservation  Service  classifications  for  prime  farmland 
soils  and  soils  of  state  and  local  Importance)  to  the  maximum 
practical  extent.     This  provision  does  not  apply  to  the 
location  of  on-site  septic  disposal  facilities  which  must  be 
placed  in  soils  meeting  the  Massachusetts  Environmental  Code. 


b .  The  maximum  number  of  dwelling  units  permitted  In  an  open 
space  community  in  the  Agricultural  Preservation  District 
shall  be  calculated  based  upon  one  unit  per  acre  for  the  net 
acreage  remaining  once  the  area  of  all  wetlands  identified  by 
the  Conservation  Commission  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  the  Massachusetts  Wetlands  Protection  Act,  M.G.L.,  Chapter 
131,  Section  40,  have  been  subtracted  from  the  total  acreage 
of  the  property. 

c .  At  least  fifty  (50)  percent  of  the  net  acreage  remaining  after 
the  area  of  all  wetlands  has  been  subtracted  shall  be  retained 
as  open  agricultural  land.     Remaining  open  agricultural  land 
shall  have  appropriate  acreage,  configuration  and  access  to 
enable  continued  farming  operations. 

d.  All  roads,  drainage  systems  and  utilities  shall  be  laid  out  in 
a  manner  so  as  to  have  the  least  possible  impact  on 
agricultural  lands  and  uses. 

1 .07  Site  Design  Standards 

All  residences  developed  either  on  frontage  lots  or  within  an  open 
space  community  shall  comply  with  the  following  standards; 

a.  All  buildings,  homes  and  structures  shall  be  located  a  minimum 
of  100  feet  from  agricultural  land  and  shall  be  separated  by  a 
50-foot  wide  buffer  strip  of  trees  and  fencing  sufficient  to 
minimize  conflicts  between  farming  operations  and  residences. 

b .  Each  structure  shall  be  integrated  into  the  existing  landscape 
on  the  property  so  as  to  minimize  its  visual  impact  and 
maintain  visibility  of  adjacent  agricultural  lands  from  public 
ways  through  use  of  vegetative  and  structural  screening, 
landscaping)  grading  and  placement  on  or  into  the  surface  of 
the  lot. 

1.08  Protection  of  Open  Agricultural  Land 

The  following  standards  shall  apply  to  open  agricultural  land  to 
be  protected  as  part  of  the  development  of  an  open  space  community; 

a.  Farmland  owners  are  not  required  to  sell  the  part  of  their 
property  which  is  to  become  permanent  agricultural  open  space, 
provided  that  they  do  convey  the  development  rights  of  that 
open  space  in  a  conservation  easement  prohibiting  future 
development  of  this  property  to  any  of  the  official  bodies 
named  in  Section  1.08  (b)  below. 

b.  All  remaining  open  agricultural  land  shall  be  permanently 
protected  by  either; 


1.  A  permanent  conservation  easement  or  deed  restriction 
conveyed  to  the  Town  of  Amherst  with  Town  approval  or  to  a 
non-profit  farmland  trust  or  conservation  organization 
whose  principal  purpose  is  to  conserve  farmland  and  open 
space.     At  a  minimum,  such  an  easement  or  restriction 
shall  entail  the  use  of  management  practices  that  ensure 
existing  fields  or  pastures  will  be  plowed  or  mowed  at 
least  once  every  year. 

2.  Ownership  in  fee  simple  conveyed  to  the  Town  of  Amherst 
with  Town  approval  or  to  a  non-profit  farm  trust,  open 
space  or  conservation  organization  as  a  gift  or  for  a 
consideration. 
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Amherst  farms 
to  be  evaluated 
for  preserva  tion 


By  PHYLLIS  LEHRER 

What  farms  have  the  prime  soils, 
and  which  ones  are  facing  develop- 
mental pressures? 

Those  are  some  of  the  items  to  be 
weighed  when  Amherst  farms  are 
mapped  and  rated  by  the  town's 
Farmland  Preservation  Committee. 
In  addition,  several  owners  of  large 
farms  in  Amherst  are  to  be  inter- 
viewed about  problems  they  face 
and  asked  what  can  be  done  to  help. 

The  mapping  and  ranking  and 
interviews  are  part  of  the  efforts  of 
the  committee,  which  is  attempting 
to  develop  strategies  to  preserve 
farmland. 

Christopher  Walsh  of  the  Pioneer 
Valley  Planning  Commission,  who  is 
working  with  the  committeee,  said 
the  farms  are  to  be  ranked  in  terms 
of  importance  and  need  for  protec- 
tion. 

The  committee  met  at  Town  Hall 
recently  to  review  the  ranking  sys- 
tem, look  at  the  proposed  survey  of 
farmers  and  hear  about  new  legisla- 
tion that  affects  farms. 

Farms  are  to  be  given  points  for 
land  use,  size  and  percentage  of 
prime  soil.  Large,  active,  food-pro- 
ducing farms  with  prime  soils  would 
be  rated  higher  than  small,  hobby 
farms  that  are  worked  part-time. 

Claire  Fortier  said  if  a  farm 
receives  a  low  priority,  it  might  be 
sold  because  the  farmer  thinks  it 
has  little  value.  Christopher  Curtis 
of  the  Pioneer  Valley  Planning 
Commission  said  the  ranking  is  to 
used  as  a  planning  tool,  and  results 


could  be  kept  within  the  committee. 

Developmental  pressures  such  as 
water  and  sewer  lines,  nearby  de- 
velopments and  heirs  are  also  to  be 
considered  in  the  ranking  system. 
Environmental  considerations  such 
as  wetlands,  flood  plain,  scenic 
views  and  historical  significance 
are  also  to  be  weighed. 

During  the  interviews,  farmers 
are  to  be  asked  about  problems  they 
face  and  what  can  be  done  to  help, 
said  Curtis.  He  said  the  interviews 
should  start  in  a  few  weeks  and  take 
about  a  month. 

Conservation  Director  Peter  Wes- 
tover  said  he  would  share  results  of 
surveys  conducted  in  1980  and  1982 
about  farms  in  Amherst. 

The  committee  discussed  the  leg- 
islation that  allows  an  agricultural 
incentive  area  to  be  designated 
within  a  community  if  Town  Meet- 
ing approves.  The  program  is  volun- 
tary for  farmers,  according  to 
Curtis. 

Fortier  asked  what  the  advan- 
tages would  be  for  a  community  to 
create  such  a  district. 

Curtis  said  farms  within  the  agri- 
cultural area  receive  priority  under 
the  state's  Agricultural  Preserva- 
tion Restriction  program,  which 
purchases  development  rights  from 
farmers.  There  is  also  a  focus  to  the 
area,  he  said,  and  this  serves  as  a 
building  block  for  other  things,  such 
as  zoning. 

However,  Edward  Markert  said 
he  didn't  see  an  advantage  for  such 
a  district  and  the  others  agreed. 


Farmland  preservation  studied 


By  PHYLLIS  LEHRER 

An  agricultural  zoning  district 
and  an  agricultural  incentive  dis- 
trict are  being  reviewed  as  a 
means  to  preserve  the  remaining 
famland  in  Amherst. 

The  Farmland  Preservation 
Committee  agreed  at  a  recent 
meeting,  that  both  methods 
should  be  used  within  the  town. 

The  committee,  which  consists 
of  farmers  and  town  officals,  has 
been  meeting  to  discuss  various 
techniques  to  preserve  farms  as 
well  as  ease  some  of  the  problems 
farmers  face. 

An  incentive  district  allows 
farmers  to  voluntarily  register 
their  property  to  make  it  eligible 
for  certain  benefits.  A  zoning 
district  precludes  any  develop- 
ment except  for  farms  or  farm- 
related  uses. 

Joanne  Kuzmeski,  an  aide  to 
state  Sen.  John  W.  Olver  (D- 
Amherst),  described  the  advan- 
tages of  establishing  an  Agricul- 
tural Incentive  District.  She  said 
farms  in  such  designated  areas 
automatically  come  under  the 
state's  Chapter  61A  program, 
which  allows  land  that  is  used  for 
agricultural  purposes  to  be  as- 
sessed at  a  lower  rate.  In  addi- 
tion, farms  in  such  districts  get 
top  priority  for  Agricultrual  Pres- 
ervation Restriction  (APR)  funds. 
ARP  funds  are  used  to  purchase 
the  development  rights  in  return 
for  maintaixiing  the  agricultiu-al 
use  of  the  land,  she  said. 

With  such  districts,  the  govern- 
ment and  farmers  work  together, 
and  it  gives  the  farmer  a  greater 
voice,  Kuzmeski  added. 

However,  farmer  Joseph  Was- 


kiewicz  pointed  out  that  particpat- 
ing  in  such  a  district  is  voluntary 
.  "If  the  guy  in  the  middle  doesn't 
want  to  join,  he  can  do  anything 
he  wants  to  the  property,"  he 
said.  Members  said  they  didn't 
see  any  additional  incentive  to 
establish  such  a  district,  but 
agreed  that  such  a  district  in 
conjunction  with  an  agricultural 
zoning  district  would  be  better. 
Creating  an  agricultural  zone  in 
Amherst  would  require  a  two- 
thirds  vote  by  some  future  Town 
Meeting. 

There  was  discussion  on  the 
problems  faced  by  locating  devel- 
opment near  farms.  Assistant 
Town  Planner  Jonathan  Tucker 
asked  members  to  consider  what 
was  more  important:  to  preserve 
the  land  or  save  farmers. 

On  the  one  hand,  allowing  de- 
velopment under  controlled  condi- 
tions in  an  agricultural  zone 
preserves  the  land  and  provides 
some  financial  benefit  to  farmers. 

But  on  the  other  hand,  traffic 
and  large  populations  impact  on 
farms,  said  Barabra  Mitchell. 
Raymond  Kucinski  said,  "How 
can  you  keep  kids  away  from  the 
watermelons  when  they  live  a  few 
feet  away  from  the  farm?  I  was  a 
kid  once  myself." 

The  draft  for  creating  an  agri- 
cultural zone  Was  prepared  by 
Christopher  Curtis  and  Christo- 
pher Walsh  of  the  Pioneer  Valley 
Planning  Commission.  Curtis  said 
there  are  270  counties  and  towns 
that  have  some  form  of  agricul- 
tural zoning.  He  said  such  zoning 
"can  be  an  effective  tool  in  con- 
trolling urban  development  on 
agriculural  land  and  in  directing 


future  growth  to  appropriate 
areas  of  the  community." 

The  draft  lists  the  uses  allowed 
by  right  and  by  special  permit  in 
such  zones.  The  main  uses,  as 
proposed,  include  agricultural 
production,  farm-  related  dwell- 
ing units  and  related  uses  such  as 
greenhouses  and  farmstands. 

Residential  use  is  allowed  by 
special  permit  and  under  certain 
conditions.  : 

For  example,  housing  should  be 
clustered  to  preserve  farmland 
and  be  located  away  from  soils 
that  are  suitable  for  agriculture. 
In  addition,  a  b'lffer  of  trees  and 
fencing  should  separate  the  devel- 
opment from  the  farm,  according 
to  the  proposal.  There  is  a  provi- 
sion in,  the  draft  to  allow  devop-  ; 
ments  that  include  a  mixture  of  - 
housing  types  and  subsidized  " 
housing.   -      -.:  '  v 

There  was  further  discussion  on 
restrictions  that  hinder  farms  and 
farming.  For  example,  state  pro- 
grams generally  deal  with  full- 
time  farmers  on  property  over 
five  acres. 

Waskiewicz  pointed  out,  howev-  ; 
er,  that  many  farm  couples  have  ■ 
to  work  two  jobs  off  the  farm  in  : 
order  to  support  the  farm. 

Another  zoning  issue  is  the  pro-  : 
hibition  of  apartments  in  houses. 
Frank  Earnest  said  allowing 
apartments  could  provide  addi-  : 
tional  income  that  would  help  the 
farm. 

Kucinski  said  he  thought  that  ; 
you  couldn't  do  anything  with  less  • 
than  five  acres.  "But  I've  '■ 
changed  my  mind.  Three  acres  ; 
are  enough  if  it's  onions,"  he  said. 
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Grant  to  , 
help  save  ^ 
farmland  I 


Bv  THURSTOiN  HATCHER  j 

AMHEFIST  —  Amherst  will  re-  '1^ 
ceive  the  first  state  "self-help"  |m 
grant  for  purchasing  a  conservation  '>o 
restriction  to  preserve  farmland,  a 
state  official  announced  yesterday.    '  {i 

With  the  help  of  the  520,000  state  'A 
grant,  the  town  will  be  able  to 
purchase  a  conser/ation  restriction 
on  36  acres  of  North  Amherst  land. 
Such  a  restriction  prevents  the  con- 
struction of  any  new  roads  or  build- 
ings on  the  property,  located  on 
Route  63. 

Town  Meeting  members  approved 
the  purchase  of  the  conservation 
restriction  last  spring. 

The  grant,  which  comes  from  the 
state's  Self-Kelp  land  acquisition 
program,  was  announced  yesterday 
in  Boston  by  state  Environmental 
Affairs  Secretary  James  S.  Koyte. 

With  the  grant  the  state  will 
reimburse  30  percent  of  .Ajnherst's 
S25,00O  expenses  for  purchasing  the 
restriction  from  owner  Robert  S. 
Harris.  While  Harris  sells  the  re- 
striction, he  maintains  ownership  of 
the  property  and  can  continue  rent- 
ing the  land  out  for  grazing  farm 
animals. 

Although  the  S25.000  purchase 
price  is  actually  less  than  the  ap- 
praised value  of  the  restriction, 
Harris  essentially  donated  the  re- 
mainder of  the  price,  according  to 
Conservation  Ser/ices  Director  Pe- 
ter Westover.  The  restriction  re- 
ceived initial  appraisals  of  $40,000 
and  S35.000,  Westover  said. 

In  addition  to  preventing  future 
development  on  the  land,  the  con- 
servation restriction  also  guaran- 
tees public  pedestrian  access  on  all 
but  500-foot  front  portion  of  the  land. 
The  31-mile  Robert  Frost  Trail 
crosses  the  Harris  property  into  the 
adjacent  Eastman  Brook  Conserva- 
tion .Area. 

Westover  indicated  the  purchase 
of  the  restriction  t)€nefits  all  parties 
involved.  While  Harris  is  still  re- 
sponsible for  maintaining  the  land, 
he  said,  the  town  benefits  from  of 
the  restriction.  "Everybody  gains 
on  it,"  Westover  said. 


